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THE SECRET OF CONFESSION. 
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CHAPTER VII.—[coyrinvep.] 


Lorenzo had just time to enter his hiding-place, 
when a timid knock was heard, and the door 
opened, admitting the figure of a monk. 

“Ah, daughter, I do not find you with your 
rosary, as is your wont.” 

“T forgot the hour, father.” 

“ Has aught occurred to trouble your mind, 
my child? Methinks you look pale, and your 
eyes heavy as if you had been weeping—per- 
haps for the sins of others ¢” 

“I wept no sin save my own.” 

“That is well—we are all sinfal,” and the 
monk crossed himself. 

“ Father, is it wrong to believe in charms ?” 

“Surely not, daughter. Wherefore the ques- 
tion ¢” 

“ Because I wear a charm, and it has brought 
me only evil.” 

“The end sanctifies the means. Perhaps, 
Heaven awards you sorrow and evil to bring you 
good. What evil has chanced to you from the 
charm ?” 

“It has cost me the thing I prized most on 
earth.” 

“ Behold the wisdom of Providence! Your 
thoughts clung too lovingly to earth—the idol 
was taken from you, that your soul might soar 
above it.” 

“You say truly.” Lucia paused and then 
added. ‘ Your words are words of wisdom—yet 
you have come hither mysteriously. You have 
not taught me even by what name to address 
my monitor. Your face has been hidden, and 
your voice I can hardly distinguish—yet its tones 
are somewhat familiar to my ear. Are you not 
an old member of the brotherhood ?” 

“ Nay, daughter.” 

“ Who then ¢” 

“Tt cannot be possible that you have so soon 
forgotten the preserver of your life—the brother 
of your future husband. Know, then, that I am 
Fra Lorenzo, once Lorenzo Foscari.” 

“You! Lorenzo Foscari?” 

“None other.” 

At this moment, Lorenzo himself sprang from 
his hiding-place, his face flushing with indigna- 
tion. With the speed of an arrow he rushed to 
the false monk, and tearing off his cowl, dis- 
closed the bold and wicked face of Matteo 
Barracini. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Villain!” cried Lorenzo. “Darest thou to 
assume the garb of God's minister to accomplish 
the malice of a fiend? If thou fearest not the 
laws of that Heaven thou hast outraged, know 
that the laws of man provide a punishment for 
deeds like this.” 

“Unhand me!” cried Barracini. ‘ You talk 
bravely because protected by the garb you wear, 
and the presence of a woman. It is the act of 
a coward.” 

Lorenzo released his hold and grasped for the 
familiar weapon that was once ever belted to his 
side. It was but for a moment only that he for- 
got his altered position. Barracini improved the 
opportunity afforded by his confusion to escape 
by a passage known only to himself. When 
Lorenzo had recovered himself, the offender was 
gone. Lucia deeply excited, clasped her hands, 
and murmured a thanksgiving for her deliver- 
ance from the net-work of criminal intrigue that 
had been woven around her. 





Nicola, when he rushed from the room, upset- 
ting the card-table, went into the street. He 
could have killed Lucia in his fit of jealous fury, 
but he could not sit still feeling that she was 
dying in consequence of the violence he had man- 
ifested. He fied like a madman through the 
streets, resolved to behold her once more ere 
death claimed her for his bride. As he ap- 
proached her house, he slackened his speed. 

Slowly moving before him, he saw a figure 
which made his blood course like lava through 
his veins. It was not the sub-prior, for he was 
talland portly. This figure was tall and slender, 
and moved with the graceful and stately step of 
his brother. “I’ll kill him like a dog!” ex- 
claimed Nicola, beside himself with passion ; and 
he sprang forward to execute the threat—but the 
figure vanished, and he saw before him the blank 
garden wall. Vainly did the excited young man 
seek to discover the place by which the monk had 





entered the enclosure of Lucia’s dwelling. He 
sounded the separate stones with his dagger, but 
the cture seemed solid and unyielding—no 
trace of a passage could he find. And yet here 
stood the destroyer of his peace a moment since ; 
he could not doubt the evidence of his senses. 
He had entered the house—he, the favored lover, 
the false friend, the unnatural brother. 

“ Now let them die!” he muttered. 
await Lorenzo here.” 

Thus saying, Nicola slunk into the shadow of 
the door-way, despairing, yet alert and vindic- 
tive. While he thus stood, like a sentinel at his 
post, the faint notes of a hymn reached his ear, 
but instead of soothing his senses, it was like oil 
thrown on flames. He sprang up the steps of 
the house, pushed open the outer door which was 
unlocked, while a few rapid strides brought him 
to the door of Lucia’s room which he softly and 
suddenly opened. 

The unsuspecting girl had recovered from the 
effects of the trying scene through which she had 
passed, and was laughing with Lorenzo in the 
exuberant gayety of her young heart, for it 
danced with joy in her bosom at the thought that 
a deep-laid plot to ruin her had been foiled and 
brought to nought. She was sitting opposite the 
entrance-door, while Lorenzo sat partially turned 
away from it. Suddenly the laugh died on her 
lips, and her countenance underwent a sudden 
and appalling change of expression. 

“ Madre de Dio!” she exclaimed, springing 
up, and encircling the neck ot her preserver with 
her trembling arms; “Strike now!” 

Lorenzo turned and beheld the cause of her 
sudden and extraordinary exclamation and 
action. 

Within a foot of him, stood Nicvuia, his fave 
livid with rage, and a drawn dagyer in his hand 
with which he was evidently preparing to strike 
a fatal blow. Lucia had seen the door open and 
this fearful intruder enter her apartment, had 
read the fell intent in eyes which had but lately 
looked so lovingly upon her, and, quick as light- 
ning, interposed her body between the two 
brothers. 

“ False, perjured woman!” cried Nicola; and 
he seized Lucia by the arm and, forcing her 
away from the man she sought to protect, again 
raised the fatal weapon. 

But Lorenzo rose, and throwing open his robe, 
while his pale face wore an expression of inde- 
scribable sadness. 

“ Strike!” he said, | in tones that thrilled the 
hearts of hishearers. “ I am unarmed—protect- 
ed by no mailed corslet.” 

The action, the words and the tone in which 
they were uttered, seemed to paralyze for a mo- 
ment the unhappy lover, and Lucia availed her- 
self of the opportunity again to shelter the young 
monk from violence by interposing her person. 

“Strike now, if you have the heart!” she 
said, resolutely, “ but remember, the steel can 
only reach his life throngh mine. My life for 
his! Ay! I had rather fill an early grave than 
be subjected to the outrages of one who doubts 
my faith. A moment more, and the blood of 
your generous, noble brother, the preserver of 
your life and mine, would have been spilt. He 
would have fallen by the hand that should have 
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been raised only to aid and protect him. Strike 
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now! Do you fear to murder when you come 
armed for it?” 

Nicola paused irresolaiz!y,o%d then hoarsely 
asked : a, 

“ Why is he here ?” 

“Why?” replied Lucia, “to offer aid to the 
distressed, the purpose of his whole life. God- 
like in his generosity, he devotes his noble life— 
yea, risks it freely to promote your interest and 
mine, and to receive, from one of us, at least, in- 
sult and threats of death as a reward.” 

In the unfaltering tones of the sweet voice that 
poured forth this tide of remonstrance and re- 
proach, there was that measure of sincerity which 
would instantly have carried conviction to the 
soul of any man not possessed by the demon of 
jealousy. As it was, Nicola was powerfully in- 
fluenced, though not wholly satisfied. 

“How has he aided me, Lucia?” he asked, 
sullenly. 

“ You deserve no answer to that question,” 
she replied. Then, her indignation yielding to a 
more feminine feeling, she sobbed out: “O, 
Nicola, have I deserved to become the object of 
such unmanly suspicion? the victim of base 
doubts—of imaginary fears ?”’ 

“ Was the locket an imaginary object ?” asked 
Nicola, with a sneer. 

“Madman!” said Lorenzo, “had you not 
been blinded by the wild insanity of passion, you 
would have recognized it as the property of the 
Chevalier Eugene de Montrose.” 

“ Of the chevalier !” 

“ The same.” 

“ How came Lucia by the locket, then ?” 

“That remains yet to be discovered. She 
purchased it of a strega, but where the hag her- 
self obtained it, is still a mystery.” 

Nicola began now to be satistied that he was 
the victim of a plot to @estroy his peace, of which 
Lucia was wholly innocent. 

“Nicola,” said Lucia, sadly, “your brother 
has a third time preserved my life at the risk of 
his own. But for him, I should now be in the 
power of Matteo Barracini, who has vowed my 
death.” 

“Matteo Barracini !” 

“Even so. He stole into my father’s house 
like a thief.” 

“ The desperate villain !” 

“He came,” continued Lucia, ‘in the garb of 
a monk, to administer spiritual advice. More 
than onee I have been completely in his power— 
why he did not execute his threat, I cannot 
conceive.” 

“‘He dared not do it here,” said Lorenzo. 
“ He waited an opportunity to get you out of 
this house.” 

“I see,” replied Lucia, looking mournfully at 
her lover. “ But for Lorenzo, this night had 
been my last.” 

“ Dio mio!” exclaimed Nicola. “‘ By Heaven! 
he would not have dared.” 








| said he. 


“ You deceive yourself,” replied Lucia. “This | 


night came the crisis. This night he found me 
in great grief, and this night with concealed face 
and disguised voice, declared himself to be Fra 
Lorenzo—in the world, Lorenzo Foscari.” 
“Dare he assume that name of all others ?”’ 


“Tt would have served him well, Nicola. For : 


knowing and trusting your brother, I would have 
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LORENZO FOSCARI UNMASKING THE IMPOSTOR. 


obeyed his slightest bidding. Your brother 
saved me.” 

. “Brother!” said Nicola, falling on his knees 
“before Lorenzo. “I deserve it not, but I crave 
your forgiveness.” 

“ Kneel not to me, brother,” replied the monk, 
sadly, raising Nicula, as he spoke. “ But rather, 
in the privacy of your closet, kneel to Heaven, 
which has loaded you with blessings, crowned 
jou with all earthly felicity, only to behold you 
ungrateful. Pray to le delivered from the power 
of your own evil p , worse than 
those that beset you in the world. Kneel not to 
me—but if to mortal—there is your bride—the 
gentle, loving, trusting Lucia. Only the devo- 
tion of a life-time can atone for the sorrow you 
have brought home to her pure young heart.” 

“Lucia!” said the conscience-stricken young 
man, “I could hardly dare to sue for your for- 
giveness but for this powerful mediator. Can 
you—will you forgive errors, nay, crimes, that 
spring from the fervor of a passion that has ab- 
sorbed me wholly. Did I love you less, my sin 
would have been slighter.”’ 

“Dear Nicola,” said the generous girl, “I 
forgive you freely. Allis past now, and we may 
look back on it as to the maddening visions of a 
fearful dream. It has taught us both a lesson. 
You to have more faith in the fidelity of one who 
loves you better than life, and I,” she added, 
with a radiant smile, “to trust less to purchased 
charms, and more to my own.” 

“And, now, brother,” said Lorenzo, “since 
you are at the confessional, explain to us what 
first gave rise to the suspicions which proved so 
nearly fatal to both.” 

Nicola obeyed, and in a low voice and with 
much confusion and hesitation, related what had 
occurred at the fountain in the piazetta. 

“ The fountain of jealousy I shall call it here- 
after,” said Lucia, with a merry laugh. 

“Ha! the two Barracinis!” exclaimed Loren- 
zo, after a thoughtful pause. “The villany of 
one has been exposed and baffled, and so, too, 
shall that of the other be. The plot unfolds 
rapidly before my mind) We must now leave 
Lucia to the repose she so sorely needs, after so 
much excitement. I will take the locket with 
me, and in its place, herewith return my ring, 
praying that my presence will always bring the 
relief it has afforded in this instance, though 
trusting that my services may never again be re- 
quired in so desperate an emergency.” 

Lucia received the ring and kissed the hand 
that bestowed it, while tears filled her eyes. 

The kiss made Lorenzo tremble. Not yet had 
he learned to subdue every throb of his heart— 
not yet. Patience, weary heart, strive on! 

The brothers left the house together, and for a 
time walked on in silence. Then Lorenzo 
paused. 

“I must return to the monastery, to-night,” 
“Adieu, brother. Go home and sleep, 
you have need of all yourstrength. To-morrow, 
after matins, I will join you, and make an effort 
to discover the machinations of your secret en- 
emies. My blessing go with you, Nicola.” 

Thus they parted, each going his way, one 
with a light heart, the other oppressed by a 
weight of sorrow. 

When he was fairly beyond the city, Lorenzo 





thought he heard the report of a gun. Tle paus- 
ed and listened, but nothing further occurring, 
resumed his solitary walk, murmuring : 

“Three times saved! The hand of God is in 
it. Perhaps Iam destined to be her guardian 
through life.” 

A few moments afterwards the heavy gate of 
the monastery closed with a clang behind the 
retiring form of the youthful and high-minded 
monk. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A WOUNDED ¥.%. THE STORY OF THE LOCKET. 


Zitvtaw Barracini, on the night of the pre- 
ceding adventures, was sitting up watching. All 
at once she heard the outer door shut and a rapid 
step on the stairs. She sprang to her feet and 
clasped her hands as the door of the apartment 
opened. 

** Matteo !” 

“ Zillah !” 

The deep voice that answered her challenge 
was her brother's. 

“ Well,” asked the girl—* is it done ?” 

“No, everything has gone wrong.” 

“ Do you mean that the plot has failed ” 

“Yes; wholly, and I must be off to the moun- 
tains. Ajaccio can hold me no longer.” 

“ Brother, have you not slain the girl ?” 

“No, I tell you.” 

“Malediction on your craven heart! Why 
did you dally? I told you every day you hesi- 
tated made the task harder. To think that I 
should be associated with a coward !” 

“Zillah, beware! my blood is not over cool, 
and there is a limit to forbearance, even towards 
a girl. You blame me without reason. I could 
not slay her in her own house; and have been 
waiting for the opportunity to beguile her away 
from it. That opportunity chanced to-night. 
Nicola Foscari had left her, and in the first 
transport of grief, the foolish, fond thing would 
have obeyed me implicitly. I was preparing the 
way, and had used the name of Lorenzo as a 
‘bait, when forth sprang the priest himself and 
flung the falsehood in my teeth. Blood of the 
Madonna! Saints and devils! he shall rue it.” 

“So we are discovered, it appears, Matteo,” 
said Zillah, with a strange calmness. 

“ You receive the intelligence coolly.” 

“So much the worse for them!” muttered 
Zillah, to herself. 

“‘ What 1s that thou’rt saying, Zillah ?” 

“That you had better secure your retreat ere it 
be too late.” 

As she spoke, Zillah threw a mantle over her 
head preparatory to going out. 

“ Whither now, plotter of aimless schemes?” 
asked Matteo, with a sneer. 

“To say my prayers at the shrine of Santa 
Maria, and to lay my offerings at the altar’s 
foot to atone fo. sny wickedness. Addio!” 

A malicious smile played over the lips of the 
girl, as she uttered this hypocritical declaration, 
and then with a gay wave of her hand, she left 
the room, h g a little in song. 

“She means mischief,’ muttered Matteo, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ [hat flash of the eye, 
that bright smile, never bode good. However, 
she gave me frank and fair warning—I must 
secure my retreat, or die like a ratin a hole. A 
thousand curses! why must I needs meddle with 
her intrigues? I ought to have known that her 
schemes were too subtle and fine-drawn for a 
plain, blunt fellow like myself. Corpo di Bacco! 
but she shall help me out of the scrape as neatly 
as she helped me into it. I’ll manage to hood- 
wink old Montaldi, or my name’s not Matteo 
Barracini. So I'll not break yet awhile with 
Zillah.” 

A few moments later and Matteo Barracini 
was leaping from rock to rock among the moun- 
tains, and an hour found him safely hidden in a 
cave not far from the monastery of St. Joseph. 








Early the next morning, after matins, Lorenzo 
left the y and h 1 to his father’s 
house. There was a gloom on the face of the 
servant who came to the door, and even the 
chevalier’s feature wore an expression of sadness 
quite unusual to them. So keen a physiogno- 
mist as Lorenzo Foscari could not fail to be im- 
pressed by so unusual a circumstance. 

“What is the matter, chevalier?” he asked, 
with a presentiment of coming evil. 











“ Nothing.” 
“ Nothing? hing has certainly hap- 
pened.” 


“It is your accursed Vendetta, I suppose.” 

“What mean you?” cried Lorenzo, for he 
now remembered the shot he had heard on the 
preceding evening, and he could not but fear 
that some one of his family had fallen a victim to 
the fierce spirit of Corsican vengeance. Was it 
his father or his brother whom he was called 
upon to mourn? Probably the latter—and who 





but Matteo Barracini could have been the aggres- 
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sor? A deep groan attested his anxiety and dis- 
tress. Montrose hastened to relieve his anxiety 
in part. 

“Ventre St. Gris!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Don’t 
despair. He isn’t dead, and, according to my 
way of thinking, is just as likely to be shooting 
wild ducks next season as myself.” 

‘Will you tell me, chavelier, what has hap- 
pened ?” cried Lorenzo, trembling with anxiety. 

“Willingly, mon cher. Just seat yourself and 
calm the tremor of your nerves.” 

Lorenzo took the proffered seat, and the mar 
quis, after indulging in a pinch of snuff, wiping 
off the stray particles from his laced collar with 
his scented handkerchief, and clearing his throat 
by a few preliminary hems, settled himself in his 
arm chair and commenced. 

“You must know then, the general and I sat 
up later than usual last night—cards are so 
seductive. The stakes were but a few sous, yet 
the excitement of the game—you can understand 
me. Need I say to you, who know my play, 
that I was the winner ?” 

“Go on!” eried Lorenzo, impatiently. 

“ Excuse me, my young friend. Where was 
I? Ah! I was the winner, and was just deal- 
ing preparatory to giving your father his revenge, 
for he was tenacious on that point, when I was 
startled by the report of a gun, directly under the 
windows, as I apprehended. I was about to 
‘draw my sword, and rush out, when the door of 
the apartment was pushed open, and your broth- 
er tcttered in, pale as death, and covered with 

“blood.” 

“ Fatally wounded !” 

“ Really, my dear young friend, if you inter- 
rupt me in this way, I shall never get to the end 
of my narrative.” : 

“Tell it in your own way, then, for Heaven’s 
sake, but consider my impatience.” 

“Covered with blood,” continued the cheva- 
lier. ‘“ He staggered forward a few steps, said, 
‘Iam shot,’ and then fell. The general and I 
rushed forward and raised him up, but he was 
insensible. Ah! your horrible Vendetta! Medi- 
cal aid was d, and the gentl of 
the probe and lancet pronounced the wound 
severe but not fatal. He was shot from behind, 
judging from the passage of the ball which nar- 
rowly escaped perforating the left lung. He is 
asleep now, and I can assure you is quite com- 
fortable and doing very well. So pray don’t 
distress yourself about his condition. But, ma 

Joi! it was a narrow escape!” 

Such was the account that met Lorenzo on en- 
tering his father’s house—blood and villany on 
all sides. He waited till his brother woke, and 
then had an interview with him. Nicola could 
not tell who shot him, but the suspicions of both 
brothers rested on the reckless Barracini. 

“Only wait till I can handle my carbine 
again!” cried Nicola, his eyes flashing fire, 
“and he will not boast long of his exploits.” 
Then he continued : “ To you I must confide the 
task of telling Lucia what has happened, and of 
solving the strange mystery of the locket.” 

“Rest easy, Nicola, I will do my utmost. 
Now for the chevalier.” i he. 

Lorenzo accordingly left his brother and _re- 
paired to the library, where he found his father 
and Montrose, playing cribbage, as usual. 

“Can you give me your attention for a few 
minutes, chevalier?” asked the monk, address- 
ing Montrose. 

“Wait till the game is finished, my son,” 
said Paoli Foscari. 

Lorenzo restrained his impatience in the best 
way he could, until the game, which proved an 
unusually long one, was concluded. 

“ Now, Lorenzo,”’ said the chevalier, “I am at 
your service. Pleasure before business, you 
know. What have you to say ?” 

“Nothing very important,” replied Lorenzo, 
affecting an air of indifference. ‘“Ibelieve you 
had a heart-shaped locket set with jewels once ?” 

“Ay, I remember something of the sort—a 
bagatelle—a toy.” 

“ Will you favor me with asight of it ?” 

“Utterly impossible, my dear fellow.” 

“ How so, you have it in your possession 
still?” 

“Ahem! O, yes, certainly,” replied the cheva- 
lier, with some hesitation. 

“ Will you not, then, be kind enough to let me 
see it for a moment ?” 2 

“Tt would give me the greatest pleasure in 
the world to do you any favor great or small. 
But in this case, I must make an exception, and 
positively decline complying with your request.” 
And the chevalier took a huge pinch of snuff. 

“Then you must allow me to say that I doubt 
its being in your possession,” said Lorenzo, 
quickly. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the chevalier, firing up. 
“ How dare you doubt my word ?” 

“ Simply because I know you do not speak 
the trath.” 

“Ha!” cried the chevalier. “The lie! and 
tome! Draw and defend yourself!” And with 
out thinking of the profession of his adversary, 
he grasped the hilt of his sword. 

“A minister of God, has no weapon save his 
unsullied truth,” replied Lorenzo, and he held 
out the locket, which sparkled in the sunlight. 

“A thousand sabres!’ exclaimed the cheva- 
lier, looking confused ; “how came you, of all 
men, with that bauble ?” 

“Tt came into my hands in a singular man- 
ner,” replied Lorenzo; “and you must explain 

how it left yours. Do not fear,” he added, with 
a smile—“ I am sworn to betray no secret con- 
fided to my care. Consider yourself at the con- 
fessional, and answer me—did you sell it ?” 

“Sell it? no! I lost it at play—and rather 
curiously, by the way. Several times Ihave met 
quite an elegant young lady, who appeared to 
love cards as well as myself. What was her 
name? stay—I have it—she was the daughter of 
the house of Barracini.”” 

Lorenzo started. 

“We played together,” continued the cheval- 
ier, ‘and one day I lost quite a large sum to her, 
and unluckily had not wherewithal to cancel the 

debt. You will confess this is a sad dilemma 
for a gallant man when a beautiful girl is the 
creditor. 
the whole course of my existence—and my con 
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I was never so much embarrassed in | 


fusion was increased when I thought of the thou- 
sand tongues that might repeat the story to my 
disadvantage—female tongues. As for the men, 
I care nothing what they say about me, for 
when a gentleman has quarte and tierce at his 
fingers’ ends, he need fear no male slanderer. 
Well, the gracious beauty saw my plight and 
consented to relieve my embarrassment. Point- 
ing to my locket, she said, ‘ Monsieur le Chev- 
alier values that gem, perhaps?” ‘Nay,’ I an- 
swered, ‘only as it has a value in your eyes,’ 
and detaching it from the chain, begged her ac- 
ceptance of the trifle. With the smile of an an- 
gel, she took it, saying, ‘I cannot accept so cost- 
ly a gift from a gentleman, but I will retain it, 
that there may be no question of debtor and 
creditor between us,’ and before I could take a 
pinch of snuff, she was gone. And that, my 
dear Lorenzo, is the way in which my heart and 
hand parted company, and I should like very 
well to know how the deuce you got hold of it, 
mon cher ?” 

“That is my secret, chevalier,” said Lorenzo, 
gravely. “Let it satisfy you that the jewel has 
been nearly fatal to three persons already, and 
that its power for evil has not yet ceased.” 

“ Parbleu! you have excited and disappointed 
my curiosity in the most unreasonable manner. 
I give you my word as a gentleman, that swords 
have been crossed for a lighter matter. But you 
are my friend, Lorenzo, and the son of my 
friend; and even if you wore sword and pistol 
instead of frock and cross, you would be perfect- 
ly safe, I assure you.” 

“The time may come,” said Lorenzo, “ when 
you will know all. And when I have no further 
use for the locket, I will restore it to you.” 

So saying, Lorenzo left the room. 





We must now visit the family whose fortunes 
were so nearly interwoven with those of the Fos- 
caris. Guiseppe Montaldi had just been thrown 
into a fever of grief and excitement, by the intel- 
ligence of the death of a nephew, found pierced 
through by some sharp weapon evidently a 
sword. No trace of the murderer could be dis- 
covered. The thought of the impunity of the 
assassin drove the old man almost to the verge of 
madness—and he paced his room like a lion in 
his cage, How should he discover the assassin ? 
how accomplish the Vendetta, and thus give rest 
to the spirit so rudely dissevered from its mortal 
mould, when the perpetrator of the foul deed 
was shrouded in the veil of mystery? No 
one of the companions of the deceased could 
throw the faintest light on the subject. 2 

Young Gennaro Montaldi was a dissipated 
gambler. All that was known of the affair was, 
that late on the preceding evening he had left a 
gambling house alone. He had played and won 
with marvellous good fortune. Some secretly 
thought that he owed his success to cheating, but 
there were none brave enough to charge him with 
the offence, for he was known to be high-tem- 
pered, reckless, and the best swordsman and shot 
in the island of Corsica. 

Heated with wine, and elated with success, he 
took his carbine and set forth on his way home. 
When found, life was extinct, and a sword wound 
in his side left no doubt as to the cause. His 
gun was gone, and a stranger's left in its place. 
Thus there was no clue to the assassin. 

Every endeavor was made by his uncle to dis- 
cover the murderer, but all in vain; and at last 
the story ceased to be talked of, and its memory 
faded from the minds of all except Guiseppe 
Montaldi, who nursed his wrath, and swore to 
avenge the assassination of his kinsman, when- 
ever and wherever the perpetrator of the dark 
deed should be discovered. Yet there seemed 
little chance of such an event. Every gun- 
smith’s shop in the island was ransacked in hopes 
of discovering the missing weapon, but in vain. 

Late one evening, Signor Montaldi was sitting 
in his room, when the false father Ambrosius 
entered it stealthily. His absence had occasion- 
ed much inquiry from Montaldi, but noone could 
tell the reason of his sudden and protracted ab- 
sence. Lucia, from her own impulse, and from 
Lorenzo’s counsel, maintained a rigid silence on 
the subject. 

Montaldi was surprised by the unexpected 
visit of the mysterious monk. 

“Where hast thou tarried, reverend father ?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

“ By the bedside of the sick and dying,” an- 
swered the false monk. “Even now I come 
from the death-bed of one who has done you a 
grievous wrong—the murderer of your brother 
Gennaro.” 

“Where is the villain? I- would plunge my 
dagger even into his lifeless body !’’ cried the 
relentless and vindictive old man. 

“Patience, son. He is not dead, but dying, 
and I came in haste to bring youtohim. Waste 
no time. Even now his guilty soul may be 
winging its way unshriven of its mortal sins. 
Make haste, and fullow me.” 

Obeying the commands of his visitor without 
hesitation, Signor Montaldi donned hat and 
cloak and prepared to follow him. As he passed 
his daughter’s chamber, he paused and knocked 
at the door, while the false priest shrunk back 
against the wall, shrouding his face and figure 
as carefully as possible. 

“Dear father, where are you going at this 
hour?” asked the girl. 

“ To visit a sick friend, Lucia. I shall soon 
return.” And kissing her pure brow, the old man 
went out, closely following his treacherous con- 
ductor. 

A long, wearisome journey did it prove, as of 
late years he had been unaccustomed to climb- 
ing the rocky mountain sides. Two hours were 
occupied upon the road, at the expiration of 
which they reached the entrance of an abandon- 
ed copper mine. It was a large, rocky cave, 
reached by a narrow, precipitous pathway, almost 
concealed by a luxuriant growth of underbrush. 
Exhausted by his efforts, Guiseppe Montaldi 
sank upon a huge rock, saying: 

“‘ Where is this dying man ? where is the assas- 
sin of my nephew?” 

“ Be patient, signor.” 

“Patient! Do you talk to me of patience *” 

“Jn good time.” 

“Speak ! where is the assassin *” 








CHAPTER IX.. 


TREACHERY. 

“TI xxow not, Guiseppe Montaldi!” was the 
startling reply, in stern, brief tones, totally differ- 
ent from the soft vocal inflections of the false 
priest. 

Montaldi half rose to his feet, and then sank 
back almost overpowered by his emotions, as, 
tearing off his disguise, his guide, no longer a 
saintly minister of heaven, stood forth in his own 
garb and bearing, his hated, dreaded neighbor, 
Matteo Barracini. Recovering by a violent effort, 
exhausted as he was, the old man finally suc- 
ceeded in rising to his feet, and presenting his 
carbine, exclaimed : 

“What treachery is this? Confess instantly, 
or my bullet shall find its way to your heart.” 

Matteo made a sudden spring and wrenched 
the gun from the old man’s hand. 

“Now,” said he, with a mocking laugh, “ send 
your bullet to my heart, old dotard.” 

“ Miscreant!”’ retorted Montaldi. “I am not 
yet disarmed.” And with an agility surprising at 
his age, but prompted by his desperate position, 
the old man drew his rapier from its scabbard, 
and made a pass which would have reached the 
traitor’s heart, had he not been on the alert. As 
it was his left arm was wounded by the lunge. 

“Blood of the Madonna! this is toe much!” 
muttered the villain, between his clenched teeth ; 
and springing on his adversary befure he could 
recover his weapon, he mastered his sword, and 
Montaldi was now entirely disarmed and _ in his 
power. But the brave old man quailed not. On 
the contrary he planted his feet firmly, and stood 
gazing on his adversary with fierce, defying 
looks. 

“Bravely done, Matteo Barracini,” he ex- 
claimed, with a bittersneer. ‘ You have proved 
that youth and vigor is more than a match for 
gray hairs and debility. Glory to your prowess ! 
Chivalry is not extinct in Corsica.” 

‘“Silence, old man,” replied Matteo, with a 
savage scowl. “Do not rush upon your own 
fate. Remember that you are unarmed, and I 
am pitiless. Calm yourself—this anger ill suits 
your palsied age. Listen calmly to what I have 
to say. Ilove your daughter, and—” 

“Halt there, villain!” interrupted the proud 
and fiery old man. “Let not the name of one so 
good and pure pass your polluted lips.” 

“You forget our respective situations,” an- 
swered Barracini. ‘“Hearme youshall. I love 
Lucia, and await but your sanction to marry 
her.” 

“Now, by the saints of heaven, this insolence 


exceeds belief. My sanction! is the knave mad ?. 


Thinks he I will ever consent to wed my child 
to one like him ?” 

“Be not too positive, old gentleman; I can 
offer a tempting bribe for the hand I covet. 
Hark ye—I know the name of your nephew’s 
murderer, and will discl it on dition that 
you pledge me your daughter’s hand.” 

“‘ Never—my honor and her happiness forbid.” 

“Beware!” said Barracini, fiercely. “I am 
choleric, and tigre ig,such a thing as pushing a 
desperate man too far. I have already stooped 
to sue for what I should have demanded. Who 
is there that will love Lucia as I have done, pa- 
tiently, secretly? Dear Lucia! fairest of Cor- 
sica’s maidens.” . 

“Name her not, villain!” cried Montaldi, 
foaming with wrath. 

“Patience, old man—and spare your insults. 
You are not in your own house—backed by the 
arms of friends and hirelings. I am h 
here. A moment’s respite I will yet allow you. 
For the last time, I ask your daughter’s hand, 
and weigh well your answer, for, by all the 
saints above and all the fiends below, I swear 
that if you deny me, your moments will be too 
brief for confession. Will you give me your 
daughter ?” 

“Never!” thundered Montaldi. 

“ You rush upon your fate. Yet stay—ere we 
part company, I have a paper with me to which 
you must affix your signature.” 

“ Unread ?” 

“Nay, I will inform you of its contents. Lis- 
ten—I know the murderer of Gennaro Montaldi.” 

“T believe you not.” 

“T tell you, [can name him—Nicola Foscari.” 

“Tis false 1” 

“Take heed to your words, old man—I do 
not lie. Young Foscari has but just recovered 
from a fearful wound. Now mark me—he stag- 
gered home, faint and bleeding, on the night 
Gennaro died. On the steps of his house, a 
carbine was found where he had sank exhausted 
and fainting. That carbine belonged to Gen- 
naro. On the word of a Corsican this is true.* 
This paper,” continued Matteo, “states such to 
be the fact, and sets forth in proper terms your 
indignation and abhorrence of the deed, and your 
intention to punish the offender by retracting 
your promise to give him your daughter Lucia 
Montaldi in marriage. Everything in this docu- 
ment is clear and formal, and it only requires 
your signature to be complete. Will you sign 
it?” 

“No, I will not sign it,” replied Montaldi, 
firmly. ‘I gave my consent to the marriage, 
and though by your sacred oath, I should be- 
lieve you, yet I cannot. I cannot believe the 
man who would filch the garb of the priesthood 
to mask his unholy purposes, and betray the 
man who trusted him, even if he takes the most 
sacred oath of the country. Your word is in- 
sufficient. I must have other proofs and other 
witnesses.” 

“Sign or die!’ 

“T have no fear of death, and I will not sign.” 

“ Think once again. Iam very lenient and 
patient. Sign this paper, and I will lead you 
back to your happy home and the arms of your 
daughter—” 

“Whom I should not care to see, after having 
broken my plighted faith on the word and at the 
behest of a vile bandit.” 

“ Be sparing of your epithets, old man, and 
weigh my offer well. Sign, and you shall in all 











* “On the word of a Corsican ” is ratheran uncommon 
oath in the island, and never taken lightly. The worst 
Villains are believed on this attestation. Other pled.es 
the Corsicans use. but this alove is kept faithfully by 
rich and poor, high and low. Very rarely is a person 
found depraved evough to violate its sanctity 





honor and safety reach your home ; refuse, and 
this cave in a lonely mountain side will be your 
last resting-place, with no stone to mark the 
spot, or tell how you died—nothing left but a 
heap of mouldering bones, the refuse of the 
wild beast’s banquet. Your answer?” 

“I will not sign!” 

The tone of the reply was firm, and clear and 
unwavering the eagle glance the old man bent on 
his betrayer. 

Matteo Barracini brandished his sword and 
plunged the pointof the weapon in the old man’s 
breast. Though the cold steel penetrated his 
doublet, the veteran’s heart beat evenly beneath 
the pressure, and his high courage did not falter 
for a moment. 

“Will you sign?’ Barracini asked once 
more. . 

“You have my answer. Death has no ter- 
rors for me—life no charms at the price you 
would have me pay for it—dishonor !” 

“ Think of your daughter as my certain prey, 
if you leave her without a protector.” 

The cheek of the old man lost its color at this 
wily suggestion. But he answered : 

“She has Nicola Foscari to protect her.” 

“Pshaw! youdote, old man. I will kill Nico- 
la Foscari, if the wound made by Gennaro’s bul- 
let does not despatch him. Who then will pro- 
tect her?” 

Montaldi’s courage gave way. 

“0, God! my daughter !’”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, your daughter. You dead, she would 
be mine by fair means or foul. Sign this paper, 
do notask why 1 insist upon it, and you shall go 
free. Refuse, and you know the penalty.” 

“ And, if I sign,” said the old man, with a 
deep sigh, “you swear to dismiss me un- 
harmed ?” 

“ On the word of a Corsican !’’ replied Matteo, 
lifting his sword to heaven. 

“‘Give me the paper, wretch !”” 

Barracini instantly handed Montaldi a paper 
and a pen, which he produced, together with an 
ink-horn, from a pecket in his doublet. With a 
trembling hand, the aged Montaldi affixed his 
signature. 

“Now guide me home,” he said, as he flung 
away the pen. 

“Fool!” cried Matteo. “Think you I will 
liberate you, to denounce me and foil all my 
schemes. Of what use were the paper then?” 

“Bat you swore to protect me, on the word of 
a Corsican.” 

“Ay, but mentally I swore to my patron saint 
to break the vow.” 

“ Perjured ruffian !”” 

“I have endured your railing long enough. 
Die, dotard !’’ 

“Give me time to say my prayers!” cried 
Montaldi, falling on his knees. 

“Not amoment. If you have not already 
made your peace with Heaven—die without 
shrift—what is it to me ?” 

“Spare my life and I will pay you any ran- 
som ?”” : 

“The island holds not treasure engugh to 
bribe me.” f 

“Are you pitiless ?” 

Barracini made no reply, for he had wrought 
himself up to the commission of the deed, and, 
as the old man kneeled before him with clasped 
hands, he thrust his rapier through his body. 
The old man fell back heavily—his life-blood 
gushing forth, as the assassin placed his foot on 
his body and wrenched back the steel. Without 
pausing to look on his work, the murderer sprang 
up the ascent leading from the cave. 

Montaldi, mortally wounded, made a last 
dying effort. He raised himself by a sudden 
exertion, seized the carbine that lay at his feet, 
and fired at the retreating figure, and then fell 
back witha deep groan, while the bandit pur- 
sued his retreat, apparently unharmed. 





‘* Malbrouk, the prince of commanders, 
Is gone to the war in Flanders; 
His fame is like Alexander's ; 
But when will he come home?” 

Thus sang the chevalier, Eugene de Montrose, 
as he gaily tripped over the mountain. His 
voice was clear and cheerful as he trilled forth 
the little French song, Malbrouk s’en v’a’t en 
guerre, with much spirit and animation. Sud- 
denly he paused. Surely that was the groan of 
a person in distress that met his listening ear. 
He paused, suspending his breath, and then these 
words reached him : 

“Help! help! I am dying here alone.” 

The voice was faint, and the utterance of the 
sufferer difficult. The chevalier set himself to 
discover the direction of the sound. This was a 
matter of some difficulty, for he had not the 
ready perception of a Corsican. 

“ Friend! where are you ?” he shouted, at the 
top of his lungs. 

There was no reply. 

“The poor fellow is dead by this time !” said 
the chevalier. 

Just then he heard the groans repeated faintly 
nearly at his feet, and, looking sharply, thought 
he could discover a sort of path leading through 
the lushes. Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
followed its direction, and soon entered a cave, 
when a fearful spectacle met his eyes. Before 
him lay his friend, Signor Montaldi, bathed in 
blood. His face was deadly pale, and even his 
gray hairs were dabbled in the crimson tide. 
One glance was sufficient for the terrified specta- 
tor. With the utmost speed, the chevalier flew 
in search of water, and having found a spring, 
filled his chapeau fiom it, and returning, bathed 
the pallid face of his friend, whom he would not 
give up as dead without an effort, and essayed 
to bind up the wound. 

All his efforts appeared to be unavailing, and 
he was about to desist, when the lips parted, and 
a faint sigh escaped them. The Chevalier de 
Montrose redoubled his exertions, and Montaldi 
at last opened his eyes, and, after gazing wildly 
around the cave, bent upon his friend a look of 
recognition. The wounded man then signified 


by feeble signs his desire to be lifted up, which 1 


Montrose executed tenderly and gently. 

The unfortunate gentleman appeared striving 
to gain strength to speak. Montrose held some 
water to his lips. The old man drank eagerly, 











and then began to speak—hurriedly and just 
audibly. 

“Lucia! protect her—when Iam gone. The 
convent—it is the safest place—danger threatens 
her.” 

Montaldi’s voice suddenly dropped, and his 
head fell. The chevalier was in despair. Again 
he bathed the old man’s face with water—and 
again Montaidi opened his eyes. 

“Tell me, signor,” cried the chevalier, eager- 
ly, and bending forward so as to catch the faint- 
est whisper of the dying man. 
whose head you have fallen ?” 

The old man made a great effort, and seizing 
the chevalier’s arm with a death-grip, raised him- 
self fully to his feet, and exclaimed : 

“The Vendetta! Avenge me! 
sinated by—” 

But before he could utter the name of the 
assassin, Montaldi fell heavily forward on his 
face—dead. No human aid could now avail, 
as the chevalier convinced himself by an exam- 
ination of the prostrate body. Sorrowfully he 
left the cave of death, and took his way back to 
the city where he obtained aid, and had the body 
conveyed home. 

We jordear even an attempt to deseribe the 
agony of Lucia, who almost idolized her father, 
at this awful visitation. Nicola, now recovered 
from his wound, shared her grief, and promised 
to avenge her father’s death. Foscari was over- 
whelmed atthe cataatrophe. A dark shadow fell 
upon many who were late so joyous and full of 
hope. The Chevalier de Montrose enlarged to 
his patron, on the horrors of the whole affair, 
with his usual volubility. 

“This is a fatal island,” said he, “and* the 
abode of dreadful people. I had formed no 
adequate preconception ofthem. I am at a loss 
what to do. A short time ago, Nicola comes 
staggerizg into this very room bleeding, dying 
for all we knew, shot upon the very threshold of 
his own house. No clue to the perpetrator of the 
base deed! Another day, I take my sketch- 
book and gun and set out fora pleasant walk. 
Igo along, singing gaily, thinking of no harm 
in the world, of nothing save the beauties of na- 
ture, the bright sun, the sparkling water, and the 
waving tices, when I am suddenly roused from 
my peaceful dream by cries for help. Ventre 
St Gris! as the hero of the white plume used to 
say—I search everywhere, and at last discover a 
respectable old man, foully murdered, and bleed- 
ing to death in a hidden cave. It is positively 
shocking to a man of my refined tastes and ele- 
gant ideas. If I did not think it my duty as a 
preux chevalier to remain and do my best to re- 
form you barbarians, I should instantly return 
to France, where men fight like soldiers, and not 
like thieves and assassins. One thing weighs 
upon my soul. Signor Montaldi died, and left 
no clue to the villain who murdered him. Could 
I but know, I would follow him to the ends of 
the earth, provoke him to mortal combat, and 
kill him in honorable duello, the only way, out of 
the tented field, in which a gentleman can con- 
descend to shed blood.” 

“Did I but know his name,” said Foscari, 
“] would lie in wait for him, and shoot him like 
a dog.” 

“Diavolo! you are wedded to your heathenish 
practices, my general. Shall I never make a 
convert of you?” 

“Ah, my dear chevalier, you are too civilized 
by far. You must lay aside your Parisian no- 
tions. They will never do, believe me, for the 
latitude of Corsica.” 

“T too civilized! no, my dear general. I am 
lapsing into barbarism I fear. But for your in- 
valuabls friendship, and my gvod fortune at 
cards, I could weep that I ever left my beautiful 
France, where one knows of bloodshed only 
through the columns of the Mercury in some 
article headed ‘ Duel in high life.’ When I go 

into the furests, I fairly tremble, expecting to see 
some ghastly dead face peering up at me through 
the bushes. ‘The scarlet flowers of which there 
is such a profusion here make me shudder, for 
they seem like blossoms dyed in blood, and the 
red rocks peeping through the green leaves seem 
like so many spots desecrated by secret assas- 
sination.” 

“ You are fanciful, chevalier.” 

“Call it what you will—the whole island has 
an air of blood. I never take a walk in the 
streets with you, that I don’t expect at any mo- 
ment to hear the whistle of a bullet, and see you 
drop at my side.” 


“Tell me by 


Iam assas- 


“Lay aside that fear, my friend, for I have » 


murdered no one, and stand in no danger of the 
Vendetta.” 

“ Had Nicola committed any crime?” 

“Not that I know of; but he may have cross- 
ed somebody in love, and jealousy with us 
prompts ss many bloody deeds as revenge. 
But fear not for me—I am too old to be looked 
upon as a rival, and am not ig any immediate 
danger of the Vendetta.” 

“1 am heartily glad to hear of that, general, 
but you must permit me to deplore your bloody 
customs. Why, even your women—killing 
creatures! carry stillettos, and understand the 
use of the musket as weil as the men. I sha'l 
pursue my mission of civilization a little longer, 
but if continaed failure rewards my attempts, 
then adieu to Corsica and hey for France!” 

[ro BE coNTINUED.| 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
Office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 

—* 
THE LESSON OF THE GARDEN. 

A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the fin- 
ger of God; every flower and every leaf is a let 
ter. You have only to learn them—and he is @ 
poor dance that cannot, if he will, do that—to 
learn them, and join them, and then to go on 
reading and reading, and you will find yourself 
carried away from the earth wo the skies by the 
beautifal story you are going through. You do 
not know what beautifal thoughts—for they are 
nothing short—grow out of the ground, and seem 
to talk to a man. And then there are some flow- 
ers, iney always seem to me like over-dutifal 
children : tend them ever so little, and they come 
up and flourish, and show, as I may say, their 
bright and happy faces to yoa —Jerrold. 

—-— 

We know many things indifferently—super 

ficially—but few, very few, thoroughly.— Loree 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PALSE AND FAIR, 


BY CLARA RICHTER. 
Bind up your Goating, fashing hair, 
And wreathe your erimeon lips to emiles ; 
But T have taught my heart “ beware,” 
Por you have taught my heart your wiles. 


You walk the earth in rege! pride, 
Your heart a splendid jasper stone, 
I wonder in the world so wide, 
If queeniier heart is more alone. 


Bewildering as the flashing light, 
As stainless as December snow,— 

I knew you radiant asa night, 
One careless, happy year ago. 


When, talking wild of unknown things, 
Ah me, how soon love's links are riven !— 
I vowed you needed only wings 
To lead me to the boy-god's heaven. 


The rose-queen at her palace gate, 
Looked out with stately, royal grace, 

And read in your dark eyes her fate,— 
A rival in your perfect face. 


Your sable garments’ sweeping fold, 
The ruby deepening in your cheek, 
Your shining hair of rarest gold, 
The few cold words your proud lips speak— 
Tell me, who shrines you In his heart, 
Love's fairy structure builds on sand; 
The rising floods of worldly art 
Sweep it forever from his hand. 
Kind up with gems your floating hair; 
Ah, were you only true and good, 
A circlet rarer you might wear— 
The crown of perfect womanhood. 
1(7ooF 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND: 


—oR,— 


A Smuggling Adventure in Monte-Video. 








BY GEORGE HH. BURMAN, 


T’cu tell you a story about that same, young- 
ster, which may learn you not to jabber too freely 
in a strange port. And, for the matter of that, 
not quite so freely in any port, as you green 
ones are apt to do, 

Did you ever hear of old Stinson, who used 
to sail out of Boston, years ago? He went by 
the name of Captain Bully Black. He was 
short, thick set, and about as near a nigger in 
complexion as a full-blooded white man ever 
ought to be. He had the name of being a hard 
customer. In short, he was a good master to a 
man who did his duty; but to one who didn’t, I 
wont just say what he was—I'd rather leave you 
to guess. Ordinarily, he was a person of few 
words, But when his dander was up, I shouldn't 
like to be the one to bear its brunt, unless the 
thing were absolutely necessary. He had, like 
many others of his profession, pretty strong 


prejudices ; one of which was thata Yankee was | 


by nature a little smarter than anybody else on 
the face cf the globe. And another (in which 
also he was not so very peculiar), that it was 
perfectly proper, indeed rather obligatory, to 
snuggle when and where he could, out of the 
dominions of Uncle Sam, whose revenue laws 
he acknowledged with as much exactness as 
could be expected from frail human nature. 





In the year eighteen hundred thirty odd, I was | 


in the old Sappho as first officer, Captain Stin- 


son, commander. Atthe time of which I speak, | 


we lay at Monte-Video, discharging a cargo 
which we had taken in at Liverpool. 
pho was an old fashioned ship, built for carrying, 
and quite full in the counter. 
our regular manifest, the captain and myself had 


The Sap- , 


In addition to . 


a little venture in the shape of some thirty or 


more kegs of old Madeira wine, which we in- 
tended to run ashore free of the heavy duties 
which a legal entry would have imposed. Ah, 
IT understand what you would say. But, as we 
sailors used to say, “ Nosin in smuggling, if you 
are not caught.” That was our doctrine. 

At Monte Video, on account of the shoal 
water close in, ships were (and I suppose still 
are) obliged to discharge their cargoes into large 
boats or lighters, which conveyed the goods on 
shore. We lay off in the stream, in full view 
from the custom house. As soon as we reported 
ourselves ready to discharge, an officer was pu! 
on board ship, who checked every package as it 
was unloaded, comparing marks with the ship's 
list of cargo. The same was done on shore, 
where the lighters came to the landing place 
The regulations were very strict, and deviation 
therefrom, if known at head quarters, were se 
verely punished. Rosas was the dictator of th: 
city and province, and he was not 4 ruler to | 
trifled with. Wish him it was a word and 
blow ; or more frequently, the blow without th 
word, when his own people were found wantin, 
If one of his understrappers broke any regula 
tion of his, the man would be called on by » 
sergeant and file of twelve, who would ask hin 
very politely, to step down the street a little wa, 
In about five minutes after, one might hear som 
old muskets go off, and that would be the end - 
the poor fellow. 

To come again to my story, We report 
ourselves ready to discharge, and off came 
visite boat, as it was called, and put on board t 
custom house officer who was to keep ship. | 
was a tall, straight, keen-eyed fellow, with a n« 
like a hawk, and a shining black moustact 
which curled like a pig’s tail. The captain a 
myself took a survey of him; and we came 
the conclasion that he might bean ugly caston 
to deal with, though there was no doubt that 
would pocket a bribe fast enough, if we co 
contrive the thing aright 

“ Like enough he knows a little English,” » 


Captain Stinson; “most of these fellows 
You must parleyvoo round him, and come 
polite till we can get his bearings, and then » 


can tell better how to manage. They tell + 
these things are aw little ticklish bere. At 
rate, we can’t do anything with the kegs j 
yet. So I'll leave the man under your care 
the present, for I am ging ashore to } 
round.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” I replied. “1 will use 
best endeavors with the chap; aad as for 
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' practices, my general. 














then began to speak—hurriedly and just 
ibly. 

Lucia! protect her—when Iam gone. The 
vent—it is the safest place—danger threatens 


“Montaldi’s voice suddenly dropped, and his 
ad fell. The chevalier was in despair. Again 
bathed the old man’s, face with water—and 
ain Montaldi opened his eyes. 

‘Tell me, signor,” cried the chevalier, eager- 

and bending forward so as to catch the faint- 

‘whisper of the dying man. “Tell me by 

.0se hand you have fallen ?” 

The old man made a great effort, and seizing 
1e chevalier’s arm with a death-grip, raised“ him- 
‘iffally to his feet, and exclaimed : 

“The Vendetta! Avenge me! Jam assas- 
inated by—” 

But before he could utter the name of the 
ssassin, Montaldi fell heavily forward on his 

*e—dead. No human aid could now avail, 
s the chevalier convinced himself by an exam- 
ration of the prostrate body. Sorrowfully he 
ft the cave of death, and took his way back to 
1e city where he obtained aid, and had the body 

‘onveyed home. 

We forbear even an attempt to describe the 
sony of Lucia, who almost idolized her father, 
t this awful visitation. Nicola, now recovered 
rom his wound, shared her grief, and promised 
» avenge her father's death. Foscari was over- 
vhelmed at the catagtrophe. A dark shadow fell 
pon many who were late so joyous and full of 
hope. The Chevalier de Montrose enlarged to 
\is patron, on the horrors of the whole affair, 
with bis usual volubility. 

“This is a fatal island,” said he, “and” the 
ibode of dreadful people. I had formed no 
deq' prec ption ofthem. I am at a loss 

what to do. A short time ago, Nicola comes 
staggering into this very room bleeding, dying 
for all we knew, shot upon the very threshold of 
his own house. No clue to the perpetrator of the 
vase deed! Another day, I take my sketch- 
book and gun and set out for a pleasant walk. 
{go along, singing gaily, thinking of no harm 
in the world, of nothing save the beauties of na- 
ture, the bright sun, the sparkling water, and the 
waving trees, when I am suddenly roused from 
my peaceful dream by cries for help. Ventre 
St Gris! as the hero of the white plume used to 
say—lI search everywhere, and at last discover a 
respectable old man, foully murdered, and bleed- 
ing to death in a hidden cave. It is positively 
shocking to a man of my refined tastes and ele- 
gant ideas. IfIdid not think it my duty as a 
preux chevalier to remain and do my best to re- 
form you barbarians, I should instantly return 
to France, where men fight like soldiers, and not 
like thieves and assassins. One thing weighs 
upon my soul. Signor Montaldi died, and left 
no clue to the villain who murdered him. Could 
I but know, I would follow him to the ends of 
the earth, provoke him to mortal combat, and 
kill him in honorable duello, the only way, out of 
the tented field, in which a gentleman can con- 
descend to shed blood.” 

“Did I but know his name,” said Foscari, 
“] would lie in wait for him, and shoot him like 
a dog.” 

“Diavolo! you are wedded to your heathenish 
Shall I never make a 





convert of you?” 

“Ah, my dear chevalier, you are too civilized 
by far. You must lay aside your Parisian no- 
tions. They will never do, believe me, for the 
latitude of Corsica.” 

“I too civilized! no, my dear general. I am 


' lapsing into barbarism I fear. But for your in- 


valuable friendship, and my gvod fortune at 
cards, I could weep that I ever left my beautiful 
France, where one knows of bloodshed only 
through the columns of the Mercury in some 
article headed ‘ Duel in high life.’ When I go 
into the forests, I fairly tremble, expecting to see 
some ghastly dead face peering up at me through 
the bushes. The scarlet flowers of which there 
is sucha profusion here make me shudder, for 
they seem like blossoms dyed in blood, and the 
red rocks peeping through the green leaves seem 
like so many spots desecrated by secret assas- 
sination.” 

“You are fanciful, chevalier.” 

“Call it what you will—the whole island has 
an air of blood. I never take a walk in the 
streets with you, that I don’t expect at any mo- 
ment to hear the whistle of a bullet, and see you 
drop at my side.” 

“Lay aside that fear, my friend, for I have 
murdered no one, and stand inno danger of the 
Vendetta.” 

“ Had Nicola committed any crime ?” 

“Not that I know of; but he may have cross- 
ed somebody in love, and jealousy with us 
prompts as many bloody deeds as _ revenge. 
But fear not for me—I am too old to be looked 
upon as a rival, and am not ig any immediate 
danger of the Vendetta.” ’ 

“Tam heartily glad to hear of that, general, 
but you must permit me to deplore your bloody 
customs. Why, even your women—killing 
creatures! carry stillettos, and understand the 
use of the musket as well as the men. I shail 
pursue my mission of civilization a little longer, 
but if continued failure rewards my attempts, 
then adieu to Corsica and hey for France!” 

[ro BE conTINUED.| 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 





THE LESSON OF THE GARDEN. 


A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the fin- 
ger of God ; every flower and every leaf is a let- 
ter. You have only to learn them—and he is @ 
poor dunce that cannot, if he will, do that—to 
learn them, and join them, and then to go on 
reading and reading, and you will find yourself 
carried away from the earth to the skies by the 
beautiful story you are going through. You do 
not know what beautifal thoughts—for they are 
nothing short—grow out of the ground, and seem 
to talk toa man. And then there are some tlow- 
ers, they always seem to me like over-dutifal 


{ children : tend them ever so little, and they come 


up and flourish, and show, as I may say, their 
bright and happy faces to you —Jerrold. 


We know many things indifferently—super 








ficially—but few, very few, thoroughly.— Bovee 
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FALSE AND FAIR, 


BY CLARA BICHTER. 


Bind up your floating, flashing hair, 

And wreathe your crimson lips in smiles ; 
But I have taught my heart “‘ beware,” 

For you have taught my heart your wiles. 


You walk the earth in regal pride, 
Your heart a splendid jasper stone, 
I wonder in the world so wide, 
If queenlier heart is more alone. 


Bewildering as the flashing light, 
As stainless as December snow,— 

I knew you radiant as a night, 
One careless, happy year ago. 


When, talking wild of unknown things, 
Ah me, how soon love’s links are riven!— 
I vowed you needed only wings 
To lead me to the boy-god’s heaven. 


The rose-queen at her palace gate, 
Looked out with stately, royal grace, 

And read in your dark eyes her fate,— 
A rival in your perfect face. 


Your sable garments’ sweeping fold, 
The ruby deepening in your cheek, 
Your shining hair of rarest gold, 
The few cold words your proud lips speak— 


Tell me, who shrines you in his heart, 
Love’s fairy structure builds on sand; 
The rising floods of worldly art 
Sweep it forever from his hand. 


Rind up with gems your floating hair; 
Ah, were you only true and good, 

A circlet rarer you might wear— 
The crown of perfect womanhood. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND: 


—OR,— 


A Smuggling Adventure in Monte-Video. 


BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 

V’xt tell you a story about that same, young- 
ster, which may learn you not to jabber too freely 
in a strange port. And, for the matter of that, 
not quite so freely in any port, as you green 
ones are apt to do. 

Did you ever hear of old Stinson, who used 
to sail out of Boston, years ago? He went by 
the name of Captain Bully Black. He was 
short, thick set, and about as near a nigger in 
complexion as a full-blooded white man ever 
ought to be. He had the name of being a hard 
customer. In short, he was a good master to a 
man who did his duty; but to one who didn’t, I 
wont just say what he was—I’d rather leave you 
to guess. Ordinarily, he was a person of few 
words. But when his dander was up, I shouldn’t 
like to be the one to bear its brunt, unless the 
thing were absolutely necessary. He had, like 
many others of his profession, pretty strong 
prejudices ; one of which was thata Yankee was 
by nature a little smarter than anybody else on 
the face cf the globe. And another (in which 
also he was not so very peculiar), that it was 
perfectly proper, indeed rather obligatory, to 
smuggle when and where he could, out of the 
dominions of Uncle Sam, whose revenue laws 
he acknowledged with as much exactness as 
could be expected from frail human nature. 

In the year eighteen hundred thirty odd, I was 
in the old Sappho as first officer, Captain Stin- 
son, commander. At the time of which I speak, 
we lay at Monte-Video, discharging a cargo 
which we had taken in at Liverpool. The Sap- 
pho was an old fashioned ship, built for carrying, 
and quite full in the counter. In addition to 
our regular manifest, the captain and myself had 
a little venture in the shape of some thirty or 
more kegs of old Madeira wine, which we in- 
tended to run ashore free of the heavy duties 
which a legal entry would have imposed. Ah, 
I understand what you would say. But, as we 
sailors used to say, “ Nosin in smuggling, if you 
are not caught.’’ That was our doctrine. 

At Monte Video, on account of the shoal 
water close in, ships were (and I suppose still 
are) obliged to discharge their cargoes into large 
boats or lighters, which conveyed the goods on 
shore. We lay off in the stream, in full view 
from the custom house. As soon as we reported 
ourselvus ready to discharge, an officer was put 
on board ship, who checked every package as it 
was unloaded, comparing marks with the ship’s 
list of cargo. The same was done on shore, 
where the lighters came to the landing place. 
The regulations were very strict, and deviations 
therefrom, if known at head quarters, were se- 
verely punished. Rosas was the dictator of the 
city and province, and he was not a ruler to be 
trifled with. With him it was a word and a 
blow; or more frequently, the blow without the 
word, when his own people were found wanting. 
If one of his understrappers broke any regula- 
tion of his, the man would be called on by a 
sergeant and file of twelve, who would ask him, 
very politely, to step down the street a little way. 
In about five minutes after, one might hear some 
old muskets go off, and that would be the end of 
the poor fellow. 

To come again to my story. We reported 
ourselves ready to discharge, and off came the 
visite boat, as it was called, and put on board the 
custom house officer who was to keep ship. He 
was a tall, straight, keen-eyed fellow, with a nose 
like a hawk, and a shining black moustache, 
which curled like a pig’s tail. The captain and 
myself took a survey of him; and we came to 
the conclusion that he might be an ugly customer 
to deal with, though there was no doubt that he 
would pocket a bribe fast enough, if we could 
contrive the thing aright. 

“ Like enough he knows a little English,” said 
Captain Stinson; ‘‘most of these fellows do. 
You must parleyvoo round him, and come the 
polite till we can get his bearings, and then we 
can tell better how to manage. They tell me 
these things are a little ticklish here. At any 
rate, we can’t do anything with the kegs just 
yet. SoTI'll leave the man under your care for 
the present, for I am going ashore to look 
round.” ‘ 

“Thank you, sir,” I replied. ‘‘I will use my 
best endeavors with the chap; and as for the 





polite, I can beat a Frenchman at that, when I 
really try.” 

“TJ never saw you try, then,” growled the old 
man, as he turned to go over the side. 

The coast being clear, I began to make my 

pp hes to the Spaniard. Of course I didn’t 
come straight out; but I edged up to him cun- 
ningly, as a cat does to a yellow bird. I pitied 
him dreadfully, you know, because he was so 
lonesome. Says I, “ Parley voo English?” 

He shook his head, as much as to say he 
didn’t understand, or didn’t care about talking, 
or something of the kind. So I just walked 
round a while, and thought the thing over. Then 
I concluded to take him on another tack, for, 
thinks I, if he will jabber alittle Spanish perhaps 
we can get along together, somehow. So says 
I, again, “ Monsieur cavaliero parley voo Spanish, 
then ?” 

He shook his head again, and mumbled over 

hing about ly ; Ican’t spell the word, 
but it’s Spanish for not understanding. So I 
got pretty well convinced that we couldn’t sail 
together in the way of talk, and contented my- 
self with giving the wink to the steward to make 
everything right and comfortable for the chap, 
and to hand him out everything he wanted, with- 
out so much as the fiftieth part of a sour look by 
any chance whatever. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the steward; “but the way 
he does put into that butter is awful.” 

“ Never mind,” said I, “the ship can pay for 
it.” 

In the course of a few hours off came the 
captain. 

“How do you and that custom-house chap get 
along ?” said he. 

“ Can’t get anything out of him,” I ansyered. 
“ He doesn’t know a word of English, and it 
seemed to me as though he hardly knew Spanish 
either, for I tried to talk some with him. But I 
dare say my Spanish has got a little rusty and 
mixed up, sceing as how I have not been on these 
coasts for many years.” 

“No English, eh?” said Captain Stinson. 
“ However, it doesn’t make much difference. 
We can feel a little more at our case, and per- 
haps save the hush money that we had intended 
to pay him. I met the captain of the French 
bark Louise, which lays off yonder, when I was 
ashore justnow. We had a talk together about 
this wine of eurs, and have arranged that on a 
favorable night, when we hoist a signal lantern 
in the foreshrouds, his boats shall come along- 
side, take the kegs, and work them ashore for 
us. We shall have to wait, probably two or 
three nights, till our man begins to get a little 
off his guard.” 

We had it all contrived first rate, and felt tol- 
erably easy about getting the stuff clear. It was 
grand weather—we had plenty of good cigars— 
and those confounded lighters worked so slow 
that there was lounging time enough for all the 
cabin people. In the afternoon, I would have a 
good long spell on the quarter; and Captain 

son would come along and get into a talk 
pa the Spaniards, berate their religion, growl 
about their cookery, and wish the whole country 
was in the hands of the Yankees, who would be 
able to make something of it. All this time the 
Spaniard, perhaps, would be leaniog back against 
the rail, smoking his cigar, and looking as com- 
fortable as possible, never ing to know that 
the skipper was abusing him and his nation up 
hill and down, right within his own hearing. 
The fact is, as for talking, we got so that we 
didn’t mind him any more than we would a dog 
about deck. 

The captain had always dined on shore; but 
as luck would have it, he came off in his boat 
one afternoon just as we were sitting down to 
dinner. The Spaniard sat with his back to the 
companion-way, and as Stinson entered he could 
not help looking straight into his plate. The 
captain stopped, and his face grew as dark as a 
thunder cloud. I cast my eye toward Mr. Cay- 
aliero, as I used to call him, and I saw directly 
what was the matter. He had just taken a warm 
biscuit in hand, and scooping out the inside, 
was proceeding according to his usual custom to 
fill up the shell with the larger part of the con- 
tents of the butter plate. This was a very favo- 
rite dish with our friend, though his unchecked 
indulgence in it bid fair to deprive us very 
quickly of a luxury which we could not easily 
replace in Monte Video, where oil is the univer- 
sal substitute. The old captain could hardly 
stand it to see the Spaniard fairly ladling out 
his prime butter in that sort of way. 

“Steward! steward !” he shouted, in a voice 
of thunder, “come this way directly. How 
much butter have we left?” he continued, as that 
fuuctionary made his appearance in hot haste, 
and with rather an alarmed countenance. 

“Fifty pounds, sir,” exclaimed the steward, 
rubbing his hands in subdued glee as he saw 
where the storm threatened to fall. 

“ And two or three duys ago we had at least 
a hundred pounds. Now [ want to know if this 
here lasted monsieur keeps eating it at this rate 
all the time ?” 

“O, yes, sir, yes, sir,’’ replied the steward, 
with the utmost cheerfulness. “ He keeps doing 
so all the time, sir. He’s only just begun, now, 
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“Old Stinson seemed ready to choke. He 
could only sputter it out in pieces. 

“Scoundrel, hog, I'll kick him out, bundle 
him ashore in the boat; never saw such goings 
on in all my going to sea.” Adding somewhat 
more of a liitie stronger nature. 

Just at this instant I was taken with the most 
violent fit of coughing that ever I had in my life 
—purely accidental of course—but it stopped 
the captain a little; and after an instant’s pause, 
he turned about and tumbled up on deck. His 
last words were, as he disappeared : 

“Steward, mind you don’t cook any more 
warm biscuit, while that fellow is on board.” 

All this time our foreizn friend sat enjoying 
his melted butter as comfortably as possible, 
without the slightest change of countenance, 
though I did imagine that I saw his moustache 
twitch a very litle once. It was plain enough 
that the man hadn't the slightest idea of what 
was going on, though he might have been bright 
enough to have guessed a little by the manner 





of the thing, if in no other way. We finished 
dinner, and got on deck ; Mr. Cavaliero took his 
cigar as usual, and the captain disposed himself 
for a talk. 

“T suppose, Mr. Wallace,” he said, “that we 
shall pretty near finish discharging to-night, by 
what you have told me. Itis high time we got 
that wine started. And, by the way, isn’t it 
rather odd that this rascally officer should have 
kept up so much later than usual these two or 
three nights past? Here have the Frenchman’s 
boats been laying off and on, and we can’t get 
any chance to doa thing. You don’t think that 
fellow there has any idea that we have got wine 
stowed away in ourcabin,hey? ’Tisn’t possible 
he can understand a little English once in a 
while ?” 

“Not a bit of it. He knows nothing about 
the wine, nor the English either, for if he did, he 
must be more than mortal man to stand that 
broadside that you let off against him at dinner 
time. Fact is, captain, I think you are rather 
hard down on these Spaniards and foreigners 
here. I don’t see why one of them isn’t just as 
good as a Yankee, as long as he behaves 
himself.” 

“ There now, shut up. I wont hear any such 
nonsense as that,” growled old Stinson. “ But 
as for that wine, we must have it out to-night, if 
possible. I hope to mercy that chap will take a 
notion to go to bed to-night.” 

“I think he will,” I said. “Itis cloudy and 
rather unpleasant this afternoon, and these last 
few nights have been pleasant enough to tempt 
any one to stay up a few hours.” 

By-and-by the lighters got alongside again, 
and at it we went with a will, to finish off the 
cargo, if possible. Just at nightfall, the captain, 
myself and the custom-house officer were stand- 
ing about the gangway, when the last package 
was hoisted to go over the side. In an instant, 
the Spaniard sprang forward, and caught hold 


of it. . 

“T’ll stop this, if you please,” he said. 

Old Stinson started as if he had been shot; 
and, as for myself, I never recollect feeling just 
so streaked in my life. 

“Hello, Mister Mounseer, let go of that, I 
say!” roared the old man, as soon as he found 
breath. “I thought you couldn’t speak English, 
you old snake in the grass !” 

“ Look here, Captain Stinson,” exclaimed our 
foreign friend, drawing himself up to his whole 
height, while his eyes glittered like fire-flies in 
the dark, “I want you to understand that I can 
talk English as well as youcan. I was educated 
in New York, and spent three years there as 
clerk in one of the mercantile houses. And now 
you have had your fill in blackguarding me and 
my country, and I’ll make that wine of yours 
pay for it roundly, mark my words.” 

It was in vain for the captain to endeavor to 
express his inward rage and astonishment by 
mere words. The occasion was too much for 
him. He took vent in a long, low whistle, and 
walked away. 

“ What shall I do with this fellow?” he said 
tome. “He'll sell‘“se ship over our heads.” 
Here he stopped short, as if struck with a sudden 
thought. “ Suppose we pitch him overboard ?” 
he added. 

“’Twont pay,” I replied, choking down a 
laugh at the half insane coolness of the 
proposition. 

“ Don’t know as it will,” continued Stinson, 
despondingly. ‘‘ But that wine shall come out 
this night.” Here he brought down his foot 
with an emphasis on the deck. “It shall come 
out this night, spite of custom-house officers, 
Rosas-and the devil.” 

All this passed in a moment. He wheeled 
around with a rough sailor-like laugh, and see- 
ing the steward poke his head out of the cabin, 
asked him if supper were not ready. 

“Come,” said he to the Spaniard, “let us go 
down and take a glass of wine over this. If I 
have been letting my tongue run a little loose, it 
is no more than fair that I should pay for it, as 
you say. May as well take it coolly as any 
other way. However, as for that package you’ve 
just stopped, I don’t think you'll find any harm 
in it. You can look at it at your leisure, if you 
wish.” 

The old man ordered two or three bottles of 
wine on the table. Prime old Madeira it was, 
and came from the self-same lot that we had 
tucked away so nicely under our berths. Our 
friend the Spaniard cottoned to it directly ; but, 
bless you, it had no sort of effect on him that I 
could see Old Stinson pressed him to help him- 
self, and passed the bottle. Then the old man 
began to warm up, and got a going on some of 
his best stories (for he could set them off when 
he chose), and our officer too began to thaw a 
a little, and it was full two hours, I think, before 
we got up from the supper table. Then a prop- 
osition was made regarding cigars; and our 
choicest brands were overhauled. We smoked, 
chatted a little—smoked, smoked—went on deck, 
walked about, and smoked; went below and 
smoked ; till finally, when we had made a pretty 
large hole in the night, we got so sleepy that we 
were forced to gotobed. As you may naturally 
suppose, we soon began to snore. Did you ever 
know a thorough-bred seaman who couldn’t 
snore? 0, it’s a beautiful art; and I think we 
gave that rascally don some specimens, that 
night, which would have deceived the very old 
yentleman in black himself. First I whistled a 
tiny note, faint as the music of a far-off bird. 
Presently commenced a low and solemn base, 
hy my superior’s nose. Then “crescendo,” I 
believe they call it, I rose toa clear and silvery 
larum, like Miss Brown when she gets clear up 
on the main truck of her voice, and don’t hardly 
know how to come down ayain. Then I slid 
away down so softly, and I and old Stinson came 

in with a fall chorus like one of your big organs 
with all stops off and the pipes in full blast 
Ah, it was a glorious performance, and so over 
come Mr. Don, that in less than half an hour he 
also was under the sheets, and carrying on a 
little song of his own, pitched in the natural 
key. Politely disposed as we were, we didn’t 
like to interfere with his music. So we gradu- 
ally wound up our instruments, and turned out 
of bed very noiselessly, being quite indisposed 





to interrupt our friend’s healthy slumber. As an 
additional precaution, I slid back my stateroom 
door, and passed a bit of rope round its handle 
and that of the adjoining door where the Span- 
iard slept. The lantern had already been set in 
the rigging ; the Frenchman’s boat came along- 
side, and out came those kegs of wine from un- 
der our berths in less than no time. It is true 
we made as little noise about it as possible, but 
it wasn’t long before our gentleman in the wood 
got started. Out of his berth he came with a 
puff, and then such a swearing, rattling, stamp- 
ing and swearing you never heard in your life. 
But the door was good mahogany, put together 
by old Buggins, of New York, and it held him. 
We worked right on, and paid no attention to 
him, and in less than fifteen minutes we had all 
still on our part, and turned in again. Our 
cavaliero soon gave it up for a bad job; and 
when he was entirely quiet, I softly slipped off 
the rope-fastening, and went to sleep like a 
lamb. 

At very early daylight our chap tambled out, 
and commenced such a bluster that I felt myself 
obliged in civility to take some notice of him. I 
heard his complaints with the utmost surprise. 
Had heard nothing at all; knew of nothing of 
the kind. Was he subject to nightmare? 
Thought it very queer about his not being able 
to open the door, unless it was merely a dream. 
Such a thing might be, however, for the varnish 
in very hot weather would sometimes undergo a 
partial melting, and cause the slides to adhere. 
Didn’t he eat too much of that chicken pie last 
night? Indigestion oftentimes caused most 
horrid dreams. I had an aunt who was always 
troubled so after eating hearty suppers. In 
short, I did my best to soothe him, after my 
fashion ; but his temper was so unchristian that 
I couldn’t mollify him a bit; and the visite boat 
from the custom house coming alongside, he or- 
dered its crew right into the cabin and had out 
the bottoms of the berths in a twinkling. Asked 
what they were making such a stir for; what 
was it they wanted ? 

“Vine ! vine!” cried a little withered up old 
fellow. 

Told him we didn’t keep it there, and brought 
him some of the articleina tumbler The Span- 
iard shook his fist at me, and, finding that the 
game was up, for the present at any rate, he 
tumbled himself and a pair of French boots into 
the boat, and started with his men for shore. 

Old Stinson rubbed his hands cheerily as they 
made off, then looked blank, then took out a 
prime Havana, and puffed at it unlighted with 
the big end in his mouth; threw it away for a 
failure, took out another, went down into the 
cabin, cocked his legs on the table and his body 
in a chair, and began studying Coggeshall’s Law 
of Nations with the book upside down. In two 
minutes, up again on deck, and ordered the boat 
ready to go to his consignees. He was gone till 
afternoon, when he showed himself aboard ship 
with his face as hot as the cook’s coppers. 

“Do you believe,” he exclaimed, as soon as 
he had got me by the button, “that I hadn’t 
been at the consignees more than twenty minutes, 
before in came a billet from that infuriated Span- 
iard, politely asking me to send him two hun- 
dred dollars, saying he wanted it right away. 
Old Mirick advised me to pay it, and I vowed 
right up and down that I wouldn’t.” 

“Why, you are crazy, Captain Stinson,” I 
replied. ‘ He’ll have us in the bilboes before 
night, besides coming on the ship for at least 
half she’s worth.” 

The old man growled like an old bear, and I 
went almost sick at our luck. Couldn’t sleep 
any that night expecting the guard boat along- 
side every minute. Early next forenoon the 
captain ordered round the boat again, and told 
me I might go with him if I chose. I got in, 
and on ariiving at the beach, marched up to the 
store of our consignees, Mirick & Sangrado. 
The former was a fine looking old gent, about 
sixty; his hair was as white as snow, and cov- 
ered a knowing head too. The old gentleman 
came forward to us, and, shaking hands with the 
captain, said : 

“ Stinson, I am sorry for you. Yours is a bad 
case. Here is another note come down this 
morning for a hundred dollars more.” 

“T told you so,” burst out the skipper, “I told 
you so yesterday ; but you would pay the two 
hundred, and I shall have to father the bill. And 
now here’s some more to come, and so it will be 
till the whole goes for it, ship and all. Dang it, 
I say, let her go at once, and make a whole job 
of it; I wont pay another cent.” 

“O, yes, you will,” said Mr. Mirick, smiling 
and clapping him on the shoulder. “Yes, you 
will. Come, Stinson, take a glass of good wine 
with me, and you'll feel more reconciled.” 

“Nota cent, the rascally villain! I was a 
fool that I didn’t pitch him overboard in the 
place. I would have done so, if it had not been 
for that pretty wife of his that he has just got 
married to. Was afraid it might make some 
trouble to her. Might have got somebody to 
pitch him under when he sneaked ashore to see 
her— Hello! Good Lud! why haven’t 1 
thought of that before ?”’ 

Knocking his hat jam down on his head, the 
old man made a single spring through the door, 
and rushed in the direction of the plaza, and I 
after him, for I had no idea what was going to 
happen. I overheard Mirick, in a surprised way, 
saying something about broken regulations ; but 
what that meant, I knew not. Jast about the 
moment that I caught up with the skipper, we 
came chock up face to face with our friend, Don 
Filipe, the customs officer. The Spaniard 
looked as pleased as a cat with a pitcher of cream 
before her. 

“ Have you brought the money ?” said he. 

‘No, you rapscallion,” roared old Stinson. 

The Spaniard wheeled right about on his heel, 
his face as black as thunder. 

“Any commands for President Rosas?” he 
hissed out between his teeth. 

“No, sir-ree, I’m bound straight there my 
The Spaniard cocked his eye round with a 
stare, as if he thought the captain out of his 
senses. To tell the truth I had a slight thought 
of that kind myself. 
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“What expect 
Captain ?” 

“Expect? Lexpect to have you shot, you 
old heathen scoundrel! Don’t I know that you 
left the ship twice without permit, three quarters 
of an hour each time, contrary to the express 
regulations of President Rosas? Thought we 
weren’t posted up, eh?” 

The Spaniard turned deadly pale, his legs 
shook under him, and he almost went down on 
his knees in the dirt. He well knew that he was 
in our power. 

“Spare me, Senor Captain,” he cried, with an 
abject look. 

“Hand out the two hundred,” cried the 
skipper. 

Senor Filipe, with a trembling hand, counted 
out the gold. 

“ Hand out another hundred for our trouble,” 
added Stinson, with a stern and piercing look. 

Our friend essayed to murmur, but his coun- 
tenance quickly sank, and out came the money. 
Stinson carefully examined the reckoning as be- 
fore. Then, turning with a low bow to the 
Spaniard, he addressed him as follows : 

“« My dear friend, I find that I have been a 
little prejudiced against your countrymen, and, 
as I wouldn’t like to injure your feelings, I 
would explain that I had erroneously judged 
their character by the example of two or three 
such precious scamps as yourself. I am happy 
to find your countrymen, on the whole, a very 
honorable people ; and hope for your sake that 
they will soon be induced to offer you a pas- 
sage to Guinea, or somewhere else, where you 
can be more at home than it is possible for you 
to be, here among decent people. And, before 
I part with you, please accept a bit of advice. 
Never again attempt to take the advantage of a 
Yankee, unless you wish to fare worse than you 
have done to-day. Good-day, sir, and wish you 
well. And now, Mr. Wallace,” he continued, 
turning to me, “ there's ‘diamond cut diamond’ 
for you; and as we’ve made a pretty fair spec- 
ulation to day, I think we can afford a ride up 
town. What say you?” 


you to do there, Senor 





Our Curious Department, 





[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Romance of Life. 

Thirty years ago a man named Wood sailed from New 
Bedford as mate of a whaler, leaving at home a young 
wife and an infant child. The ship ian which he sailed 
was cast away in the South Sea Islands, and he was reck- 
oned among the lost. Six years ago the child, now grown 
to manhood, removed from New Bedford to Cincinnati, 
taking his mother with him. One morning recently a 
gray-headed stranger called at his residence and inquired 
for his mother. She was called into the room, and after 
gazing at the stranger a moment, asked his business. 
**Do you not know me, Martha?” he said, and as the 
sound of his voice, like the memory of an olden melody, 
met her ear, she gave vent toa hysterical cry, and fainted 
in the arms which were opeued to receive her. The long 
lost husband, after numberless reverses and incredible 
hardships, had returned to find her whom he had left a 
young and blooming bride, far advauced in the evening 
of life, while the infant, upon whose lips when last he 
saw him he had imprinted a father’s kiss, and who could 
then scarcely lisp his name, was now a stalwart wan, 
and the head of a family. 





Habits of Grasshoppers. 

A Goliad correspondent of the Colorada (Texas) Citi- 
zen gives some curious facts in relation to the grasshop- 
pers which have recently swarmed in that region. He 
says: ‘‘ They have an especial fondness for wheat and 
cotton, but don’t take so kindly tocorn. The only veg- 
etable they spare is the pumpkin. The most deadly 
poisons have had no effect upon them ; fames of sulphur 
they rather like than otherwise; musquito nets they de- 
vour greedily ; clothes hung out to dry they esteem a 
rarity; blankets and gunnybags they don’t appear to 
fancy. They swim the broadest creeks in safety, san 
themselves awhile, and then go on. The whole masa 
appear to start and move at the same time, travelling 
for an hour or two, devouring everything in their way, 
and then suddenly cease, and not move perhaps for a 
week, during which time no feeding is noticed; and 
finaliy, they carefully avoid the sea-coast.”’ 





A Starvation Religion. 

A sect has sprung up in Liverpool, England, under the 
lead of Mr. Thomas Angel, calling themselves “ Angel- 
ites, or Human Nature Conquerors,” who live without 
food, and who meet daily, mornings and evenings, in 
Sunderland Street, to illustrate their doctrines and to 
enroll members, by signing declaration that they will 
neither eat nor drink. They have put forth a printed 
pamphlet stating their views, and including a report of 
their sermons and the manner they adopt to overcome 
languidness and the total want of food, also, the eminent 
physician, Dr. Biekerstith’s, certificate of the excellent 
health of the members of this extraordinary society, with 
their apology for ‘‘ eating no food.” 





Singular Encounter. 

A few days ago a Glasgow geutleman, while standing 
on Strone-pier, heard an unusual sound proceeding from 
below, and on looking down he saw « water-rat in the 
claws of a large crab. The rat oceasionally brought bis 
antagonist to the surface, when the latter seemed to give 
him a sharper nip, as the rat no sooner got above water 
than he squeaked dolefully, and began to sink again 
Unfortunately, victory remained with neither, for the 
gentleman gave the crab a gentle tap with his stick, 
when our crustaceous friend let go and sank to the bot- 
tem in a great flurry, while the rat swam to the stone- 
work of the pier and bolted into a hole. 





Burying alive. 

The recent news from Utah contains an item which 
illustrates the burial customs of the Shoshonee Indians 
in rathera striking manner. A brother of the chief of 
the tribe recently died, and his relatives, in addition to 
the killing of his favorite horses over his grave, buried 
with him, alive, a littie boy of whom the deceased was 
very fond, so that he might accompany him to the spirit 
land. They wrapped the boy up, alive, in a blanket, 
and placing bim in the grave with the corpse, buried 
them together. 


Curious Will. 

An eccentric person, the Marquis Malsizi, of Florence, 
jast deceased, hes ordered by his will, a portion of his 
fortune to be invested, and the interest to be paid to the 
wost hump backed man in Tosrany. The recipient of 
the income is to be chosen by twelve other hump-backed 
men, each of whom for bis trouble is to be rewarded 
with a gold medal bearing the effigy of Hsop 





Curious Freak of Nature. 

The Hightstown (N. J.) Excelsior gives an aecount of a 
curious freak of natare, in the shape of s log conteining 
three different kinds of wood-— white oak, maple and 
hickory—all grown together in the mort perfect manner 
The outside of the log had the appearance of white oak, 
and only after cutting off the end could the strange 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SUMMER TIME. 


BY “WILLIE 5. ‘PABOR. 


The summer time has come again; 
‘Neath sunny skies and balmy hours 
Her rainbow rosary of flowers 

I count on every hill and plain. 


Her soft airs through my window creep, 
And rest against my beating breast; 
They lull me to a strange unrest, 

To a repose that is not sleep. 


For Memory uplifts her hand, 
And as she holds her magic glass, 
I see her features who did pass 
So softly to the spirit-land. 


There never came to me a May 
Till now, in which I could not say, 
Come, mother, walk abroad to-day, 
For earth looks glorious and gay. 


And hence, In this sweet summer time 
A sense of something lost to me 
Steals sadly over all I see, 

And enters into all my rhyme. 


O that such holy links should break! 
That tendrils, grown into the heart 
So suddenly should snap apart, 

Nor meet again, for sweet iove’s sake. 





[Especial Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.] 


SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 2. 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 


LiveRPoot, ENGLAND. 

Arter we had landed from the steamer, as 
mentioned in my last, we proceeded straight to 
the first hotel in Liverpool, the ‘Hammer and 
Tongs,” which we were told was established by 
Vulcan, a Roman god, who came over to Eng- 
land with Julius Cesar, in the dark ages, before 
candles were invented. Vulcan was the patron 
of blacksmiths, and swung a very lively sledge- 
hammer himself. Well, authenticated history 
shows that he sought Liverpool for the purpose 
of availing himself of its excellent seacoal, in 
carrying on his trade. After Julius Casar quit 
England, Vulcan gave up the blacksmith trade 
to his apprentices, and took to keeping tavern 
for a living. In honor of his old business he 
called his public house the “Hammer and 
Tongs,” and history informs us thathe did a 
very thriving business, introducing a new drink 
made with beer and a hot poker, which,he called 
“ Bellows-top.” The drink is a great favorite 
with the people here, even to the present day; 
and in cold weather it is said to be very comfort- 
able to take. The first cool day we have, 
Jerusha and I have concluded to try some. The 
“Hammer and Tongs” hotel has a very old- 
fashioned look ; but it has always been kept in 
good repair, by reason of the veneration of the 
Liverpool people for their early history, and so 
we found it a very good house to stop at. 
When we had been in our parlor a little while, 
a servant came in and asked us when we would 
have dinner? I told him I was ready whenever 
dinner was, and asked him what time the gong 
would ring. “Gong,” says he, “what may 
that be?’ ‘“ Why,” says I, “the dinner-bell, 
then; what time does the bell ring?” He said 
we were to have dinner in our room, just when 
we wanted it. Itold him we wanted to go to the 
public table ; but he said there wasn’tany. But 
I knew better, and told him to tell his master 
that if he thought we didn’t look smart enough 
to set at the table with other folks, we would just 
leave his house and go somewhere else. This 
spirited reply shut the fellow up, and he left the 
room. Pretty soon the landlord of the “Ham- 
mer and Tongs,” himself, appeared, and he ex- 
plained the stupid blundering of the servant, by 
informing us that the public houses in that coun- 
try didn’t have a general ordinary like those in 
the United States; but each family had the 
meals served in its own rooms. I accepted his 
apology, and told him he might send the dinner 
up. This little effort at asserting my rights 
gave me quite an appetite ; and we all took hold 
sharp, and enjoyed the dinner amazingly. Hul- 
dah Lavina said she was sorry there wasn’t any 
public table, because she had done her hair up in 
ringlets, on purpose to make a sensation; and 
Jerusha looked down in the mouth, to think that 
there was nobody but ourselves to see her new 
lemon-colored cap with green lappets. But I 
told them to keep a stiff upper lip, for we would 
yet astonish the Liverpoolers. 
The next day I concluded to’ go out and call 
on some of the great folks, and so I put on my 
best blue coat with brass buttons, and walked 
out into the street. Presently I met a man and 
inquired where Lord Liverpool lived? He 
couldn’ttell me I thought it strange and’walk- 
edon. I asked several other people where Lord 
Liverpool’s house was, but none of them knew. 
At last I found a sort of adry, seedy, newspaper- 
looking chap, who told me there was no such 
man lived in thecity. That the nobleman bear- 
ing that title lived in London, and probably 
never saw Liverpool twice in all his life. I 
thought this was funny, and couldn’t make out 
what he should call himself Liverpool for, when 
he didn’t live here. But I let the thing pass; 
and determined to see some kind of a nobleman, 
I asked the seedy man if he could tell me where 
the Lord Mayor lived. So he showed me the 
house, and I went in and made a call on him, 
He was glad to see me, and asked me all about 
my folks and how they stood the voyage. I ask- 
ed him if he wasn’t going to have a Lord Mayor’s 
dinner soon, and told him I should like to be 
invited to one. He smiled very graciously, and 
asked what hotel I stopped at. I told him at 
the “ Hammer and Tongs,” and he said I should 
hear from him. I then left, being very much 
pleased with the affability of this British noble- 
man, and went hack to the hotel. 

On my way back I thought I would like to see 
a newspaper from home, and stepped into a peri- 
odical shop and asked for the New York Herald. 
The man said he hadn’t got any such paper, and 
never heard of it. I then inquired for the last 
Tribune, but he was just as ignorant about that, 
and asked me where it was printed?) When 


I told him that it was published by Horace 
Greely, in New York, in America, he said it was 
all very likely, but if so, the news hadn’t got 
abroad yet. He said he kept the run of Ameri- 
can affairs pretty well, but the only papers he 
had ever heard of as being printed there, were 
“Ballou’s Pictorial” and the “Flag of our 
Union.” He always kept those forsale, and had 
a great run for them. I bought the last num- 
bers of each, much delighted to find so great a 
treat in a foreign land, and trudged home with 
my prizes in double quick time. Huldah seized 
a Pictorial and dived into the poet’s corner ; 
Jerusha looked at the magnificent engravings of 
another, and read the interesting descriptions ; 
Christopher grasped a “Flag” and buried him- 
self in a thrilling romance of love and violence ; 
and I became deeply absorbed in the profound 
editorial essays upon public affairs generally. 
For two hoars all were entirely devoted to these 
delightful messengers from home; and as I 
glanced my eyes around, I could not but feel a 
father’s pride in surveying this intellectual and 
happy family. 

The day following I was honored with a pub- 
lic invitation from the “‘ Mayor and Corporation 
of the Borough of Liverpool,” to partake of a 
public bath with them. The cards specified that 
the festival would come off at five o’clock in the 
morning, on the next day. I was greatly de- 
lighted at this honorable distinction, and sent 
word at once that I pted. At the appointed 
hour I repaired to the City Baths, and was re- 
ceived at the gate by two servants in waiting, 
with crash towels. Upon being ushered into the 
reception room, the Mayor advanced and greet- 
ed me with great affability, presenting me to the 
aldermen. There were about twenty gentlemen 
assembled ; a select company, composed of city 
officials, and a few invited guests besides my- 
self.* The festival begun by showing each per- 
son to a withdrawing-room, where he was divest- 
ed of his clothes, and arrayed in bathing costume. 
The guests then re-assembled and waiters appear- 
ed with the first course. This consisted of wash- 
bowls and ewers filled with cold water. At the 
second course we were asked whether we would 
have it “hot,” or “cold,” and as each guest re- 
plied, he was shown to a tub of heated or cool 
water. The third course consisted of swimming 
bath exercises, in a common reservoir of large 
size. The Lord Mayor presided, and many 
toasts and speeches were delivered. I flatter my- 
self that I made a good speech myself, in reply 
to a toast complimentary to the United States. 
The last course consisted of shower-baths, equiv- 
alent to coffee after dinner—and here the ques- 
tion was asked by the attendants, “with” or 
“without?” Those who said “with,” were pro- 
vided with an umbrella, to temper the shower 
with, and the “ withouts” took the refreshing 
deluge with full force. The ceremonies of this 
extremely interesting party closed, and after re- 
suming my habiliments, I returned to my hotel, 
well pleased with the civic hospitality of Liver- 
pool. 

In my next, I shall narrate our journey to 
London and arrival there. 

* We are afraid our friend, P Rell, Esq., in- 


Parsley 
tends to be satirical upon the city dinners at home; but 
he appears to tell a pretty ne story, and we will let 
him speak for himself.— Ed. 











AN ECCENTRIC ENTHUSIAST. 


In Koslin, a small.town of Pomerania, one of 
the most wonderful testaments ever made has 
lately been executed. Twenty years ago a sur- 
geon nemed Kauffmann died there, bequeathing 
his whole fortune to the town. As soon as the 
yearly interest of this legacy amounts to about 
£1000, which is now the case, a place of public 

tis to be founded for the use of the 
poor. Here botany and agriculture are to be 
taught in an entertaining way, and 65 beehives 
(to denote his age) are always to be kept. Those 
persons who most diligently attend his institution 
are to be rewarded for their zeal by premiums 
and advertisements in the newspapers announcing 
their merits. Once a year a great banquet is to 
take place. The principal dish is to consist of 
sour milk, and it is a law of the institution that, 
through the whole course of the year, everybody 
who desires to have sour milk shall receive one 
portion a day gratis. The next dish at the ban- 
quet is to consist of honey and apples. Salt and 
pepper are to stand on the table, guarded, how- 
ever, by three large locks, which, according to 
the testator’s will, must be rather difficult to 
open. Every one of the banqueters who makes 
use of this salt and pepper has to ask formally 
the permission of the company, which is to be 
iven. Nobody, however, is to assist the man in 
is suicidal design of helping himself to salt. 
The servants at the banquet are to consist of two 
Ws only, viz., a midwife and a grave-digger. 
hen this sumptuous banquet is over, a solemn 
farewell is to be drunk to the shadow of the tes- 
tator in the following words :—“ Yea, he was 
right ; tea, brandy, wine, coffee, and spices are 
the most fearful enemies of humanity if used 
otherwise than as medicine. Yea, he was right.” 
The institution is to bear the name of the “ Gall 
Stone.”—English paper. 








AN INFAMOUS DEED. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century there 
was an actress on the French stage, of the name 
of Chantilly. She, though beloved by Maurice 
de Saxe, preferred a more honorable attachment, 
and married Favart, the well-known writer of 
songs and comic operas. Maurice, amazed at 
her boldness, applied for aid to the French crown. 
That he should have made such an application 
is sufficiently strange; but the result of it is 
hardly to be paralleled except in some eastern 
despotism. The government of France, on 
hearing the circumstances, had the inconceivable 
baseness to issue an order directing Favart to 
abandon his wife, and entrust her to the charge of 
Maurice. 

These are among the insufferable provocations 
by which the blood of men is made to boil in 
their veins. Who can wonder that the greatest 
and noblest minds in France were filled with 
loathing at the government by whom such things 
were done? If we, notwithstanding the distance 
of time and country, are roused to indignation 
by the mere mention of them, what must have 
been felt by those before whose eyes they ac- 
tually occurred ?—Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion. 





PARTY ZEAL. 


There never was any party, faction, sect, or 
eabal whatsoever, in which the most ignorant 
were not the most violent; for a bee is not a 
busier animal thana blockhead. Howev er, such 
instruments are necessary to politicians ; and 
perhaps it may be with states as with clocks, 
which must have some dead weight hanging at 
them, to help and regulate the motion of the finer 





and more useful parts.—Pepe. 
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prin Se deg, mynd is one of the most expensive per- 
are two very choice scents made in the 
island, of 6 Ceylon, extracted from the plants known 
there as the lemon , and the citron grass. ae 
pri Ay ncd hig! nin ” A small bottle cannot be 
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h more easy 

“ No. ey meetalleyrand’e PS Flocas st attributed the wogthen- 
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anticipation than when they Spey bases ow themselves. 
A belief that ante comes to us 
even our sorrows are blessings in disguise, robs them 
of half their beksermese, We ae <q correspondent 
to look upon this affliction in this li 

L. C , Portland. Me.—The East Indians Sow maiek yg on 
noted for their love of gems. Francois 
French traveller in the East, speaks of the edie 
display made by the Great Mogul on court, or recep- 
tion days, at one of which he was present. He wore a 
turban of cloth of gold. It was surmounted Aas “ry 
algrette of diamonds, of marvellous size and val 
in front there was a superb oriental topaz, which a 
ae alittlesun A eager immense pearls descended 

om his neck to the lower part of his chest. His 

throes was supported by six enormous pedestals of 
massive gold, studded all over with rubies, emeralds, 
and diamonds. ° 

C. C., Manchester, Mass.—In Jewish antiquity the ephod 
was a part of the sacerdotal habit. It consisted of a 
kind of girdle, which was brought from behind the 
neck over the two shoulders, and, hanging down be- 
fore, was passed across the stomach, then carried round 
the waist, and used as a eae to the ee The 
ephod was of two sorts—one was of , and 
the other was embroidered for the high priest. On the 
part in front were two precious stones, on which were 
engraven the names of the Twelve Tribes of Israel. 

Maria G.—One of the methods recommended for remov- 
po Fey ery tay he mae abe gy ay of clea: a blot. 
spot and to over the mag! a clean blot- 

warm iron over the blotving 


very off the mag»: wh: 
the heat, sprinkle a fresh quantity over it,and pursue 


@ same p! 

R. C.—The canary-bird was not known in Europe till the 
fifteenth century. At that period it was brought from 
the Canary Islands. It was at first believed that the 
birds of this species bred in the ph Islands were 
much Lean singers than those in Europe ; Ly 
this is now regarded as a mistake. birds 
Switzerland and Germany are remarkable for their fine 





THE WEST-INDIA OUTRAGES. 
The accounts from England in refe to 


ness of the British professions of zeal to put a 
stop to the slave trade. But with those hypo- 
critical demonstrations this country has very 
little concern. If England—the plunderer of 
Hindostan, the originator, patron and protector 
of the coolie slave trade, as now carried on be- 
tween Asia and the West Indies, the pliant con- 
niver at the new French slave trade from Africa 
—is content to stand before the world a laugh- 
ing stock for her inconsistency, it is none of our 
business. But itis high time thet she was made 
to understand that the United States will not 
submit to the violation of their maritime rights 
by the British government in its pretended zeal 
to succor the oppressed. The facts stand forth 
to the knowledge of the world, that the United 
States, and the United States alone, punish slave 
traders as pirates; that not a single slave has 
been imported into this country for more than 
forty years ; that we are the only nation which 
restores captured slaves to their native country, 
while Great Britain sends them into a bondage 
of years in her West India possessions, under 
the deceptive name of apprentices. With all 
these facts in our favor, to prevent the abuse of 
our flag by foreign slave traders, it is perfectly 
idle for her to pretend that the calls of humanity 
require her to violate our national rights upon 
the high seas ; and it is worse than idle, it is au- 
dacious, for her to continue to assume jurisdiction 
over our flag. 





CHEAP POSTAGE. 
One of the most important i ts in 


proper exercise of the privilege. But still it 
should properly be a public charge upon the 
national treasury, and not a burden upon the pri- 
vate correspondence of individuals who use the 
mail. Therefore, aside from the great consider- 
ation of the public benefit of cheap postage, we 
say that the rate should not be raised, even 
though the establishment may require an annual 
appropriation of three or four millions from the 
national treasury; and those legislators who 
propose such an act of vandalism, are faithless to 
their trust, or have a very limited conception of 
their duty. 





TROUBLES IN TURKEY. 

Turkey appears to have a refractory child by 
the name of Montenegria, a small province in 
the extreme western part of her European do- 
minions, near the borders of the Adriatic Sea. 
This child she has lately been punishing for dis- 
obedience, but France has stepped in and told 
her she shall not flog the urchin any more. This 
unceremonious interference with her paternal 
privileges, does not suit Turkey very well, and 
she says she will flog the Montenegrans just as 
much as she pleases. France is accordingly 
concentrating a large naval force in the Adriatic, 
to back up her bold words, and Turkey is re- 
enforcing her fleet and army, with a view to 
resisting this interference, and subduing the re- 
fractory provincials. The last news from Eu- 
rope indicates that there may be troubles of a 
serious character, resulting from this misunder- 





pr 
government policy, which has been made in 
modern times, is the establishment of cheap 
postage. Great Britain led off in this wise 
change, and greatly to the benefit of the reve- 
nues of her postal establishment. The United 
States followed after, in wise imitation of the 
mother country; and noone act of government 
has diffused more joy and satisfaction among the 
people, than this did. And yet there are short- 
sighted legislators who would return to the old 
system of high postage again, if they could have 
theirway. These men, with their eyes in the 
back of the head, would overthrow all the bene- 
fits resulting from cheap postage, upon the score 
of economy. As well might they propose to do 
away with all the railroads in the country, and 
go back to ox-teams and horse-carts to carry on 





the demand of our government for satisfaction 
for the late outrages by British cruisers upon our 
flag, and for the prevention of such acts of in- 
terference in future seem to indicate that the 
British government will make suitable reparation, 
and pursue a more respectful course for the time 
tocome. Asa first and very important step, 
orders have been sent to the British fleet in those 
waters, to cease from visiting American mer- 

t In refe to indemnity for what 
wrong has already been done, they promise to 
ascertain the facts, and if upon examination it 
shall appear that any of their officers have been 
in the wrong, and any damage has accrued to 
American vessels ia conségaence of their wrong- 
ful acts, that the former siall be held to a strict 
account, and the latter fully compensated for. 
This, to be sure, is rather vague; but as the 
precise state of the facts in regard to the out- 
rages complained of, is yet to be ascertained by 
the British officials, it is probably all that could 
be expected in the way of concession, in the 
present state of the controversy. 

But what the government and the people of 
this country are most anxious about, is, the long- 
standing assumption of Great Britain, of a right 
to visit and search our vessels, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their nationality. This assumption 
has led to the recent abuses, and will as a matter 
of course, constantly lead to just such abuses in 
the future, unless it be abandoned. Upon this 
point the statements of the British ministry are 
not at all explicit or satisfactory, so far as they 
have yet been made public. On the contrary, 
they preserve a studied silence upon the subject, 
and still stand upon the record, as they have 
hitherto, as asserting aright to exercise such a 
supervision over our yessels. That was where 
the Earl of Aberdeen left the matter in his cor- 
respondence with our government in 1843, and 
it is upon that view of the subject that the recent 
proceedings in the waters of the West Indies 
The present is the fitting 
occasion for our government to press the British 
authorities to an aband t of that p 
so far as this nation is concerned ; and we much 
mistake the intelligence and spirit of the present 
administration, if it does not insist upon such an 
abandonment, at all hazards. 

The tone of the British press, without excep- 
tion, is favorable to justice being done to us in 
this respect; and there bas not thus far been an 
attempt in parliament to uphold the British as- 
sumption as set forth by Lord Aberdeen. The 
press and the parliamentary debates aleo give us 
some light as to this sudden outbreak of British 
officiousness in the West Indies, which we have 
lately witnessed. The London Herali, the or- 
gan of the present premier, Lord Derby, says 
this American difficulty is one of the legacies left 
by Lord Palmerston to his successors in office, 
and intimates that the recent unwonted activity 
of the cruisers in the gulf, was the result of 
orders emanating from him, towards the close of 
last year. The Herald’s theory is, that Lord 
Palmerston sought to get up an excitement upon 
the subject of the American flag being used in 
the slave trade, for the purpose of drawing pub- 
lic attention from his tacit toleration of the new 
slave-trade between Africa and the French 
West India colonies. Connected with this stroke 
of Palmerstonian policy, the ministerial organ 
finds a disposition on the part of the ex-premier 
to gratify a personal grudge against the govern- 
ment of the United States, “ by exciting a quar- 
rel with America, in which the ‘spirited’ min- 
ister might have an opportunity of avenging his 
humiliation on the enlistment dispute.” Upon 
the same subject, Mr. Bright declared in parlia- 
ment that he felt but little doubt but that the 
recent difficulties with America had been the re- 
sult of orders issued by the late government. 

These indications of the motives which 
prompted the recent insults to our flag, confirm 











all that we have heretofore said as to the hollow- 





the busi of portation, as of yore. One 
change would be just as absurd as the other; 
though of the two, we think it would be a less 
public evil to give up railroads, than cheap post- 
age, the latter being the railway system to the 
popular mind. But fortunately, neither of these 
great modern improvements is likely to fall be- 
fore the assaults of the crab-like reformers who 
look and walk backwards, on the road of im- 
provement, under the erroneous plea of economy. 
It is shown, by experience, that cheap postage 
has multiplied the number of letters written and 
newspapers taken at least tenfold ; and of course 
the comfort, convenience and happiness of the 
great mass of. the people have been thereby 
moted to an equal extent. To business men, 
whether farmers, mechanics or traders, the facil- 
ities afforded by low postage, in the transaction 
of their daily pursuits, is of almost incalculable 
value. Correspondence is multiplied, orders are 
forwarded more freely, credit is more carefully 
watched ; and by these and other means, business 
is i d and dered more successful and 
secure. But not to business men alone does 
cheap postage extend its benefits; the humble 
laborer, and every woman and youth in the 
community, are indebted to it for the opportu- 
nity of gratifying their affectionate desire to ob- 
tain early and frequent intelligence from those 
they love, who are absent from them. The sum 





tanding between Abdul Mejid and Louis Napo- 
leon. Nor does France alone interest herself in 
this affair. Russia would be glad to see the rey- 
olution in Montenegria go on, and extend to the 
other Turkish provinces; because these people 
are Christians of the Greek church, and as such, 
would be particularly acceptable to Russia, to- 
gether with their country, as additions to her em- 
pire. Austria, on the other hand, is opposed to 
the revolution, for fear of its bad example to her 
own possessions, bordering upon this region of 
country. England is against it, because Russia 
and France favor it, and its success would be of 
no particular benefit to her. She therefore sus- 
tains Turkey against the rebels. On the whole, 
there is a pretty fair chance for a general row in 
Europe, over this revolt of the Montenegrians, 
and attempt of Turkey to subdue them. 

The territory known as Montenegria is a nar- 
row, mountainous tract lying between Herzgovia 
and Albania, and contains about one hundred 
and twenty thousand inhabitants. They are of 
arugged, fierce, and warlike race,and accustomed 
to arms from early youth. Their dependence 
upon Turkey is extremely irksome to them, and 
they are continually struggling to establish their 
freedom, and incorporate a portion of the rich 
provinve of Albania with their own country, as 
an independant power. ‘Their chief ruler, or 
viadika, is a spiritual, as well as temporal prince, 
deriving his political authority from the Sultan 
of Turkey, and his religious power from the 
Czar of Russia, as head of the Greek church. 
The present viadika, Prince Danilo, scorning 
this mongrel and limited power, aspires to throw 
off his allegiance to the Sultan, and set up for 
himself, transposing the clerical authority to a 
bishop or patriarch, and ruling solely by the 
sceptre and the sword. It is generally believed 
that Russia has instigated the prince to this 
movement, and supports him therein. The con- 
tending parties had a battle not long since, at 
a place called Grahova, which resulted in the 
complete defeat of the Turkish army, with a loss 
of two thousand killed. This success on the 
part of the Montenegrians has excited the hopes 
of the Christians in the neighboring provinces, 
and it is anticipated that the whole Christian 





of human happiness which is thus p d, is 
beyond the power of man 10 conceive. And yet 
at what an insignificant expense is it all pro- 
cured! A few millions of dollars, from the 
overflowing treasury of the nation, provides for 
the whole of it! In what other way could gov- 
ernment possibly expend three or four millions 
of dollars to confer on a whole people so great a 
good ? 

The mail establishment is, moreover, a public 
institution, guarded by privileges which secure 
to it precedence upon the road, and a monopoly 
of the business of letter carrying. Why, then, 
being a public institution, should it be self-sup- 
porting, more than any other public institution ? 
Why should it be self-sustaining, any more than 
the army, the navy, the judiciary, or Congress 
itself? These establishments cost the govern- 
ment many millions of dollars every year; and 
yet no one is so foolish as to say that the private 
individuals who are protected in their persons or 
property by the military, judicial, or legislative 
authorities, should be compelled to pay the 
whole expense of keeping up the army, navy, 
courts or Congress. The true question in refer- 
ence to any public institution, is whether it is 
worth what it costs to the country. Tried by 
this standard, the post-office establishment wil! 
vindicate its claim to public support as strongly 
and successfully as any other branch of the 
public service. 

The abuse of the franking privilege is, how- 
ever, the great olstacle that prevents the estab- 
lishment from being self-supporting under the 
cheap postage system. Hundreds of tons of 
matter are sent by the costly mail conveyance, 
under the frank of members of Congress and 
other official characters, which does not contrib- 
ute one cent towards the support of the post- 
office. Let this enormous mass of writing and 
printing pay its proper proportion of the postage 
expenses, and there would be no trouble about 
the receipts of the establishment being sufficient 
to pay its expenses. If this vast quantity of 
free matter were to be discontinued, the cost of 
taking charge of and transportinj; the mails 
would be so much reduced, that the postages 
from private parties would be ainply sufficient, 
without any tax upon the treasury. But it will 
probably be said that the franking privilege is 
necessary for the business of public men, and is 
moreover of great benefit to the country, by dis- 
seminating public information among the people. 
We are ready to grant all this,and even to go 





further, and say that the abuses thereof had bet- 
ter be tolerated, rather than dispense with the 





lation in the north-eastern part of Turkey 
in Europe, will be stimulated by it, to strike a 
blow for independence. Turkey sees that her 
foothold in Europe depends upon a prompt sup- 
pression of this portentous movement, and she 
is addressing herself to the task with zeal and 
promptness. She is concentrating her forces 
upon the disaffected region, and has lately effected 
a loan of twelve million dollars for the expenses 
of the war. 





AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 

Since the capture of Canton by the English 
and French forces, the ministers of those two 
powers, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, together 
with the American minister, Mr. Reed, and 
Count Putratine, the Russian representative, 
have made a demand upon the Emperor of 
China for the appoi tofac to 
meet them at Pekin, for the purpose of making a 
treaty. It is understood that the basis, upon 
which the foreign ambassadors proposed to treat, 
was—the opening of the coasts and great rivers 
of China to foreign commerce ; the admission of 
foreigners, with passports, into the interior of 
the kingdom ; a reduction of duties on certain 
articles of commerce ; the establishment of res- 
ident embassies at Pekin, the capital of the 
empire ; and indemnity for the expenses of the 
war. To what extent the American minister 
committed our government to these demands, is 
not stated; but it is reasonable to suppose that 
he would not co-operate with the representatives 
of the other powers upon any consideration 
short of an equal participation of the citizens of 
the United States, in the benefits to be derived 
from the proposed arrangement. 

The terms proposed by the ambassadors do 
not appear to be unreasonable, as between civil- 
ized nations—though, it must be admitted, they 
involve a complete abandonment, on the part of 
China, of its traditional seclusion from all for- 
eign intercourse. Whether the civilized powers 
have a right thus to force their practice of free 
international communion upon the semi-bar- 
barous Celestials, may admit of question. But 
they have laid themselves open to the demands 
of these powers by their cruel and unjust treat- 
ment of European and American citizens, and 
their wilful and repeated violation of treaty obli- 
gations. These acts bring them within the pale 
of responsibility to other nations, and they must 
either accede to such reasonable terms of fature 
intercourse as are imposed upon them by the 
united powers, or fight it out. 





‘These terms ex- 


pressly disclaim any demand for territory, and 
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for that reason, must present a very ') 


alternative to the Chinese, when they 
consider the certain results of a protre 
in the dismemberment and alienation 
territory. That the powers which now 
China could easily overran and subject 


try to their arms, no Europeon or Ame:: 


doubt; and even the Chinese must be 
inclined to believe it, when they con» 
what case the small combined force of 
lish and French have captured and he! 
sion of Canton. 


The plan proposed as the basis of no. 


would, if adopted, work a wonderful « 
the condition of China. It would, by 
open so vast and populous a territ 
commerce of the world, speedily ¢ 
large and lucrative trade, which coul: 
greatly bonefit that people, as well as 
around them. By the introduction «; 
and productions of the civilized wor! 
dition of the Chinese population wou!) 


improved, and by the furnishing of re. 


kets for the productions of their ind: 
labor must be far better rewarded thay. 
present. The impregnation of Earo, 


in morality and religion, into the Chin. 


would bring about a mental revolut 


most salubrious character, The in» 


Buddhism, and the conventional m: 
Confucius, would be swept away befo: 


revolution, and the reign of reason an: 


responsibility be established in their»). 
intellect of China would by these mea), 


from the shackles of centuries, and |... 


take the guidance of the nation in « 
more exalted career of physical ar 
material and moral prosperity. The. 
ever, an old saying that “it is hard ‘. 
old dog new tricks ;” and we are #4 
clined to believe that the Chinese ;. 
prove to be no exception to the t 
musty proverb. ‘The schoolmasters o/ 
are now at their door, and ready to : 
the lesson of human progress, If | 
avail themselves of the opportunity, - 
be prompt ; for time presses. Much 
done in other quarters that will not b: 
and the world’s teachers cannot w | 


them to decide whether to open their . 


light, or still to grope on in blindnes: 
Thus far, at least, it does not app«: 
successes of the allies at Canton hay 
any change in the mind of the Ce. 
peror as to the admission of foreig 
national capital. He has perempu 
the request of the ambassadors to tre. 
and referred them to Canton, as th: 
place for the transaction of all busi 
character. He has, also, through M 


American minister, intimated his sv . 


Russia should have entered into thi 
tion, as she has no interests in : 
China, and has advised the Russian 
to turn his attention in the directio 
or the northeast of China, where hir 
terests lay. Whether Count Putra: 
cept this gentle hint that he can m 
bargain alone, than in combination v | 
and France, time will show. Itis ., 
that Mr, Reed might have got an in 
himself, at the same time, that the ‘ 
ernment were better disposed to 
America alone, than conjoined wii. 
powers. Certain it is,that the Ch 
like the Americans much better tha:. 
English, owing to the more consider. 
orable di t of our h ' 
towards them. It is also a signits 
this connection, that Minister Reed 
entered upon bis duties, has de 
abandon his mission, and has req. 
recalled, On the face of it, this p: 
pears rather singular; but it is 
right, and well understood 1, 
Department. 

Upon the receipt of the empero 
treat at Pekin, the allies resolved v, 
diate movement to the north, in th 
Pekin. It is surmised by some, \ 
tends hostilities against the capita: 
Pekin is so situated, that it cannot 
within fifty miles, by water, and ti, 
of the English and French, which 
for such a demonstration, are very » 
ing to only two or three thousand 
the naval force would be entirely 
such an expedition, there cannot b 
tion for this surmise. What is 1: 
that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, 
the apathy with which the capty 
was regarded by the emperor, he 
safe to make their way to Peki: 
spite of the emperor's probibition 
when he sees they have made th 
notwithstanding his refusal, he wi 
submit to their terms with the bes: 
puton. This may be a very shre 
based, as it would be, upon th 
eccentricities of the Chinese cha 
acted upon, the solution of the pre 
in China may find a peaceable 
rate, the European belligerents « 
state of incertitude which Mact« 
scribes, where he says: 





“Tam in blood 
Btept in so far, that should I wx 
Ketarniog were as tedious as ge 
And they may as well push fore 
forcetflent of » treaty, as to drav 
mence their work over again, wit 
a —_—-———-- 2 Dees 
Woman's Teans.—Moratin, 
in a language which yet feels th 
ence, has written : “ The eyes of 
sow pearls.” We have known 
verted their tears into diamonds 
shawls. 
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the partisan politicians are conti 
ing “more villany afoot.” H 
poor fellows lost their horses ' 
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ages are said to produce pre 
effects on the system as mineral 
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for that reason, must present a very favorable 
alternative to the Chinese, when they come to 
consider the certain results of a protracted war, 
in the dismemberment and alienation of their 
territory. That the powers which now threaten 
China could easily overrun and subject the coun- 
try to their arms,no Europeon or American can 
doubt ; and even the Chinese must be strongly 
inclined to believe it, when they consider with 
what ease the small combined force of the Eng- 
lish and French have captured and held posses- 
sion of Canton. 

The plan proposed as the basis of negotiation 
would, if adopted, work a wonderful change in 
the condition of China. It would, by throwing 
open so vast and populous a territory to the 
commerce of the world, speedily establish a 
large and lucrative trade, which could not but 
greatly benefit that people, as well as the nations 
around them. By the introduction of the arts 
and productions of the civilized world, the con- 
dition of the Chinese population would be much 
improved, and by the furnishing of ready mar- 
kets for the productions of their industry, their 
labor must be far better rewarded than it is at 
present. The impregnation of European ideas 
in morality and religion, into the Chinese mind, 
would bring about a mental revolution of the 
most salubrious ch The inanities of 





BULWER’S WIFE. 
A SCENE NOT IN THE BILLS. 

Our readers know what a torment the wife of 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the great English 
author, has been to him since her separation 
(probably before). She is constantly writing 
stupid, vulgar and impudent books satirizing him ; 
but she was lately the actress in a most scandal- 
ous scene at Hertford, during the recent election 
which resulted in the returning of Sir Edward to 
parliament. Probably no man of eminence was 
ever exposed to such a trial. It appears that, 
towards the close of the proceedings of the Hert- 
fordshire election, just after Sir Edward had con- 
cluded his address with a fervent tribute of ad- 
miration to the womanly beauty exhibited in the 
long line of open carriages, chaises, and vans, 
drawn up in front of the hustings, there was an 
unwonted stir in the crowd, which parted to ad- 
mit of the passage of a hired brougham from one 
of the town inns. The carriage having stopped, 
two ladies alighted, one of them an extremely 
“handsome woman, of about forty-five years of age, 
with fresh complexion, and with eyes of dazzling 
beauty. The lady, who was evidently laboring 
under excitement which exercised all her powers 
to control, advanced as nearly as she could 
through the crowd towards the hustings, an- 





Buddhism, and the conventional morality of 
Confucius, would be swept away before such a 
revolution, and the reign of reason and human 
responsibility be established in their stead. The 
intellect of China would by these means be freed 
from the shackles of centuries, and trained to 
take the guidance of the nation in a new and 
more exalted career of physical and mental, 
material and moral prosperity. There is, how- 
ever, an old saying that “it is hard to teach an 
old dog new tricks ;” and we are strongly in- 
clined to believe that the Chinese people will 
prove to be no exception to the truth of the 
musty proverb. The schoolmasters of the world 
are now at their door, and ready to teach them 
the lesson of human progress. If they would 
avail themselves of the opportunity, they must 
be prompt ; for time presses. Much is yet to be 
done in other quarters that will not brook delay, 
and the world’s teachers cannot wait long for 
them to decide whether to open their eyes to the 
light, or still to grope on in blindness. 

Thus far, at least, it does not appear that the 
successes of the allies at Canton have produced 
any change in the mind of the Celestial Em- 
peror as to the admission of foreigners to his 
national capital. He has peremptorily refused 
the request of the ambassadors to treat at Pekin, 
and referred them to Canton, as the customary 
place for the of all b of that 
character. He has, also, through Mr. Reed, the 
American minister, intimated his surprise that 
Russia should have entered into this combina- 
tion, as she has no interests in that part of 
China, and has advised the Russian ambassador 
to turn his attention in the direction of Amoor, 
or the northeast of China, wherg his national in- 
terests lay. Whether Count Putratine will ac- 
cept this gentle hint that he can make a better 
bargain alone, than in combination with England 
and France, time will show. It is very possible 
that Mr. Reed might have got an intimation for 
himself, at the same time, that the Chinese gov- 
ernment were better disposed to treat with 
America alone, than conjoined with the other 
powers. Certain it is, that the Chinese people 
like the Americans much better than they do the 
English, owing to the more considerate and hon- 
orable deportment of our merchants and traders 
towards them. It is also a significant fact, in 
this connection, that Minister Reed, though just 
entered upon his duties, has determined to 
abandon his mission, and has requested to be 
recalled. On the face of it, this proceeding ap- 
pears rather singular; but it is probably all 
right, and well understood at the State 
Department. 

Upon the receipt of the emperor’s refusal to 
treat at Pekin, the allies resolved upon an imme- 
diate movement to the north, in the direction of 
Pekin. It is surmised by some, that this por- 
tends hostilities against the capital itself; but as 
Pekin is so situated, that it cannot be approached 
within fifty miles, by water, and the land forces 
of the English and French, which are available 
for such a demonstration, are very small, amount- 
ing to only two or three thousand men, and as 
the naval force would be entirely ineffective for 
such an expedition, there cannot be any founda- 
tion for this surmise. What is more likely, is 
that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, counting upon 
the apathy with which the capture of Canton 
was regarded by the emperor, have deemed it 
safe to make their way to Pekin, to treat, in 
spite of the emperor’s prohibition—judging that 
when he sees they have made their way there, 
notwithstanding his refusal, he will conclude to 
submit to their terms with the best grace he can 
puton. This may be a very shrewd calculation, 
based, as it would be, upon the inexplicable 
eccentricities of the Chinese character; and if 
acted upon, the solution of the present difficulties 
in China may find a peaceable exit. At any 
rate, the European belligerents are now in that 
state of incertitude which Macbeth so well de- 
scribes, where he says : 





** Tam in blood 

Stept in so far, that should I wade no more, 

Retarniog were as tedious as go o'er ” 
And they may as well push forward to the en- 
forcetfent of a treaty, as to draw back and com- 
mence their work over again, with larger forces. 

ya 

Wowan’s Tears.—Moratin, the Spaniard, 
in a language which yet feels the Moorish influ- 
ence, has written : “ The eyes of weeping women 
sow pearls.” We have known ladies who con- 
verted their tears into diamonds and Cashmere 
shawls. 








Inrantry Tactics.—We see that some of 
the partisan politicians are continually announc- 
ing “more villany afoot.” Have any of the 
poor fellows lost their horses ? 





Warsixe to Doc-Fancrers.—Stale saus- 
ages are said to produce precisely the same 
effects on the system as mineral poison. 


d herself as the wife of the Right Hon. 
Sir E. B. Lytton, stated that she had come ac- 
cording to a promise made by her to confront 
her husband, and to expose the wrongs which 
she said he had inflicted upon her, and which 
she had described in her works and in a pam- 
phlet published by her. The appearance of the 
lady was not unexpected, as her coming had 
been announced in bills and placards ; but, ow- 
ing to a deception that had been practised on her 
by some persons in the town who had introduced 
themselves to her, she was detained in the town 
while the election was proceeding in the vicinity. 
Those in the secret anticipated that she would 
not discover the ke till the p dings were 
over,and that her design would be thus frustrated. 
It was nearly so. Recognized as soon as ob- 
served, her voice was nearly drowned by the 
shouts of Sir Edward’s supporters, but Sir Ed- 
ward’s eye caught hers, and his face paled. He 
looked like a man suddenly attacked by paralysis. 
Those near him say he trembled exceedingly. 
For a few he ined his position in 
front of the hustings, but turned his back on the 
unwelcome visitor. Then he suddenly disap- 
peared below the hustings’ platform, while his 
wife cried, “Coward!” and he having hastily 
signed the usual declaration, escaped into the 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Bear this in mind—joke when you please, but 
always be careful to please when you joke. 

Will the ladies admit that gold and silver in 
these days are most prized of all belle-metals ? 

True courage has so little to do with anger, 
that an angry man is suspected to be a coward. 

Work for an honest living, and you will find 
this world not so very bad a world, after all. 

An economical man takes his meals in front 
of a mirror; he finds that it doubles his dishes. 

Punch says English undertakers have prayed 
for removal of restrictions on quack medicines. 

The price current says, “ tallow remains firm ” 
—a remarkable fact for this weather. 

There are about 30,000 blind persons in 
France, of whom about 5000 are children. 

Wanted, for the ornithological department of 
the Museum, the beak and claws of a toma-hawk. 

A red-haired man never has a clear notion of 
where scarlet begins and auburn terminates. 

If the mind is not laid out and cultivated like 
a garden, it will be overgrown with weeds. 

The widow and daughter of the late Wm. L. 
Marcy are now making the tour of Europe. 

The Earl of Derby recently lost $300,000 at 
the Epsom races. He is an inveterate turfite. 

Three of the New Haven fire companies will 
compete for the prizes at Albany in September. 

The Indians in Dakotah territory have com- 
mitted numerous outrages and murders lately. 

Prof. Agassiz, it seems, cannot be tempted by 
Louis Napoleon to establish himself in France. 

The British government are building 36 steam- 
ships to mount, in all, 1960 guns. 

Goldsmith thought people should write their 
own flattering epitaphs and then live up to them. 

The French government is boring an artesian 
well in Paris, which is already 1742 feet deep! 

Morse has received $80,000 as gifts from Eu- 
ropean governments for his telegraph invention. 

The English marquis of Westminster has an 
income of sixty-seven thousand dollars a week. 

The Detroit and Milwaukie R. R. will prob- 
ably be completed to Grand Haven by Sept. 1. 

The leaves of arbor vite bruised and bound 
upon corns are said to relieve and cure them. 





ANOTHER VETERAN GONE. 

A correspondent of the Saturday Evening 
Gazette, writing from Southwick, Mass., com- 
municates the following interesting sketch : “I 
have to chronicle the death of another hero of 
the Revolutionary War—Abraham Rising, of 
this town, aged 99 years 5 months and 25 days. 
He was at the taking of Gen. Burgoyne’s army, 





residence of the gentleman on whose g 
the election took place. Lady Lytton continued 
to address the audience assembled for more tha’ 
a quarter of an hour, rep g her t 
in her pamphlet, and asserting her intention to 
confront her husband on every possible occasion 
until she compelled him to redress her wrongs. 
Her ladyship subsequently made an application 

the mayor for the use of the town hall, for the 
on of making a public statement, but this 
being refused her, she left the town early in the 
afternoon. Lady Lytton arrived in Hertford at 
three o’clock on the morning of the election, 
having posted from Taunton, where she resides. 
It is needless to say that the event described 
has caused the greatest possible excitement in 
Hertfordshire. 








Tue FiaG or our Union.—We beg leave 
to call the attention of our readers to the char- 
acter of our columns. We not only present a 
very large amount weekly of choice miscellane- 
ous and original reading matter, but also give 
in each number of our paper a large space to 
such matters as every person of intelligence and 
thought desires to understand and read about. 
We receive high encomiums of praise from our 
cotemporaries and subscribers, which convinces 
us that our unvarying efforts to please are fully 
appreciated. 





To Inva.ips.—It is a kindness to recommend 
to our army of readers what we know to be an 
excellent and true specific for the ordinary ills of 
the community. In the long career of this paper 
we have never puffed or noticed in any way 
what are specified as quack medicines. If the 
readers of our paper suffer after eating, or from 
acidity of the stomach, heart-burn, wind, burn- 
ing sensation, or indigestion, let them try as a 
relief, the Oxygenated Bitters, for sale by all the 
druggists. ‘They afford immediate relief. 





Wake Snaxes !—Mary A. Poole, a North 
Wilbraham girl of sixteen years, killed a black 
snake measuring eight feet and nine inches, but 
her courage gave way and she fled on seeing 
another and a larger one coming to the rescue of 
his companion. This was near “ Springfield 
mountain,” immortalized in song as the place 
Lieut. Carter’s only son met his fate. 


“* Leaftenant Carter’s only son, 
A likely youth, jest twenty-one.” 





“Tue Way THE Money Goes.”’—The cost 
of a 13-inch shell, as it flies through the air, is 
£2 10s. At each explosion there goes two 
guineas, bang! The estimated cost of firing a 
36-inch bomb is nearly £30. These figures 
afford some idea of the “ shelling out ” which is 
necessitated by warfare. 





An Inish Wisn.—A beggar in Dublin had 
been a long time besieging an old, gouty, testy, 
limping gentleman, who crustily refused his 
mite. ‘‘ Ah, please your honor’s honor,” said 
the mendicant, “I wish your heart was as tender 
as your toes.’’ 





An op So.pier.—A tailor, named Ewing, 
who had been a sergeant in the Foot Guards, 
and who was pensioned before the battle of 
Waterloo, died in London, last month, at the 
age of 103 years. 





A trmety Hrxt —Beware of drinking much 
cold water when you are overheated. It is a 
very good plan to immerse the wrists in cold 
water before drinking. 








A View or Matrimony.—A pleasant wife 
| is @ rainbow in the sky, when her husband’s 
mind is tossed with storms and tempests. 





at S ga, and was seventeen years old when 
he entered the army as a substitute for a man 
that was drafted. His term of service was short, 
I think about three or four months. He has 
many times told the writer of this article that he 
carried cartridges for one of the field pieces one 
entire day. He was a native of Suffield, Conn., 
removed to this town when he was a young man, 
and has lived here alwayé since. His occupa- 
tion was farming.+/4e wae a températe man in 
the true sense ot thé word; he ate, he drank, 
and he worked temperately. He was a professor 
of religion, and he adorned that profession by a 
well-ordered life, both in word and deed. He 
joined the Baptist church in this town at its or- 
ganization, and had been an exemplary member 
of said church for over fifty years. He had been 
able until the last month of his life to work upon 
his son’s farm, and just five weeks before his 
death he drove his son’s horse to the village and 
back—a distance of two miles—with no other 
person in the wagon with him. It has been a 
common thing to see him and his son and his 
grandson and his great grandsons, four genera- 
tions, all at work in the field together for several 
years past. Mr. Rising has voted at every pres- 
idential election that has been held since the 
establishment of our government. . 





Bocus on Bocus.— Among the concerns 
broken up by Mayor Tiemann, was one in the 
city of Philadelphia, ander the management of 
a man calling himself Fenn, who sent out circu- 
lars stating that there WaS a secret league of 
1200 counterteiters, and offering to initiate can- 
didates on the payment of the fees of member- 
ship. No such association existed, and as the 
men who paid their money for initiation in such 
an honorable fraternity were not likely to make 
proclamation of the fact, the treasurer of the 
fictitious concern has done a very profitable 
business. 





Sitver By THE Corp.—The editor of the 
Santa Fe Gazette tells great stories about the 
gold and silver mines of Sonora. He says he 
has seen single lumps of gold taken from the 
mines there, worth $3000 to $5000. He likewise 
states that he has seen a “cord” of silver in 
bars, and all mined without machinery ! 
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Goop ror A Goose.—The general opinion 
is that the vainest of all birds is the peacock. 
We think the goose is. A goose, when entering 
a barn through the doorway, invariably bobs her 
head to avoid hitting the top. Evidently every 
goose thinks herself at least fifteen feet high. 





Tne New Stoors or War.—The Phila- 
delphia Pennsylvanian learns that orders have 
been received at the Philadelphia Navy Yard for 
the immediate commencement of the construc- 
tion of two of the new sloops of war authorized 
by Congress. 





Revenve or Bosrox.—The amount of rev- 
enue collected at this port during the month end- 
ing June 30, was $311,45931. For the cor- 
responding month last year, $135,113 30. In- 
crease, $176,346 Ol. 





PersonaL.—Miss Mary Morris Hamilton, the 
grand-daughter of Alexander Hamilton, has 
been appointed Vice Regent of the Mount Ver- 
non Association for the State of New York. 





Tue creaTeR Crime.—If thou art but a 
dunce, Heaven will forgive thee, for it has not 
given thee wisdom ; bat if thon art not honest, 


begone! 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 

“The Demon of the Heart,” a story by Hznpaix Con- 
SCIENCE: 

“* Vaccine Music,” lines by G. 8. Campana. 

“The Double Marriage,” a tale by Mrs. Aonzs L. 
CRUIKSHANK 

“ Spirit Lo cng i verses by Dr Varnon. 

‘“* A Serenade to Ellen 8. D.,”’ poem by W. A. Dittowar 
é “The Death of La Balafre.” a story by Ossonn O. 

ARLETO: 


iN. 
“Carried Away,” stanzas by C. H. Waicar. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

View of the Marine Hospital and Mississippi River, at 
New Orleans. 

Picture of Mount Blanc and the Village of Chamounl. 

An Embi ie design depicting the Pathway of Life. 

Great Western American Scenes, showing Fort Snelling, 
Upper Mississippi a Woodchopper’s Hut on the Missis- 
sippi; A Sioux p , Upper Mississippi; Sandy 
Lake, Minnesota; and a Prairie ne in Iowa. 

Two domestic scenes representing the Children of the 
Rich, and the Children of the Poor. 

View of Deep River, a part of the Ottawa River, Canada. 

A Geological representaton, showing the Plants of the 
Coal Formation. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

0C> One copy of the Fraa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 











Foreign Ltems. 


Brussels is being fortified, at an enormous 
expense. 

Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Senior Admiral of 
the British Navy, died on the 16th ult. 

D’Langie, the President of the Imperial Court 
of Paris, has been appointed Minister of the 
Interior. 

The authorities of Geneva have entered a pro- 
test against the expulsion of refugees, and de- 
mand that no expulsion act shall be enforced. 

A company has been formed for a submarine 
telegraph between England and India, via. the 
Red Sea, capital one million sterling. 

The Emperor of Russia had invited the 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh to ac- 
company him on the Imperial journey through 
the Southern Provinces. 

A manufacturer of pianos at Berlin, C. Malitz, 
has taken out a patent for a new method by 
which octaves are produced on the piano by 
striking a single key. 

Harvest reports in France are generally en- 
couraging. In the south, the yield is expected 
to be one-fourth, if not one-third more than that 
of last year. 

“Steel biscuits” are among the novelties ad- 
vertised in the London newspapers. They are 
represented to be an elegant and very palatable 
preparation, and medical men pronounce them a 
most useful and agreeable tonic. 

Count d’Escayrac, the chief of the miscarried 
expedition up the Nile, which was to discover 
the source of that river and colonize Africa, has 
married the daughter of Dr. Rayer, the eminent 
French physician ; her dowry is princely, for her 
father has made an enormous fortune frdém his 
profession. and being now the chief physician of 
the Emperor and Prince Jerome, he stands at the 
head of the profession. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Levity is often less foolish, and gravity 
wise, than each of them appear. eg 

Great talkers are like modern banks—they is- 
sue ten times the amount of their capital. 

To do one thing at a time, and never put off 
till the morrow what may be done to-day, en- 
sures success. 

The firmest friendships have been formed in 
mutual adversity, as iron is most strongly united 
by the fiercest flame. 

Posthumous charities are the very essence of 
selfishness, when bequcathed by those who, when 
alive, would part with nothing. 

The man who threatens the world, is always 
ridiculous ; for the world can go on without him, 
and in a short time ceases to miss him. 

To know a man, observe how he wins his 
object, rather than how he loses it; for, when we 
fail, our pride supports us—when we succeed, it 
betrays us. 

Infants count by minutes, children by days, 
men by years, comets by revolution of ages, na- 
tions by revolutions of systems, the Eternal 
meditates in a perpetual present. 

Revenge is a fever in our own blood, to be 
cured only by letting the blood of another; but 
the remedy too often produces a relapse, which is 
remorse—a malady far more dreadful than the 
first disease, because it is incurable. 

There is a holy love, and a holy rage; and 
our best virtues never glow so brightly as when 
our passions areexcited in the cause. Sloth, if 
it has prevented many crimes, has also smoth- 
ered many virtues, and the best of us are better 
when roused. 

Many designing men, by asking small favors 
and evincing great gratitude, have eventually 
obtained the most important ones. There is 
something in the human mind which strongly 
inclines us to continue to oblige those whom we 
have begun to oblige, and to injure those whom 
we have begun to injure. 








Soker’s Budget. 


“‘ Mind your eye,” as the thread said to the 
needle. 

A man down East advertises a cordial prepa- 
ration from woman’s kisses. 

If you’d learn to bow, watch a mean man 
when he talks to a gentleman of wealth. 

The speaker who was “drawn out,” measured 
eighteen inches more than he did before. 

A vocalist says he could sing “way down on 
the old Tar River,” if he could only get the 
patch. 

Contradicted—The report that a Yankee had 
invented a machine to take the noise out of 
thunder. 

Why is a reporter like a pickpocket ? Because 
he takes notes, and must have quick fingers to 
ensure success. 

A minister prayed fervently for those of his 
congregation who were too proud to kneel and 
too lazy to stand. 

Attend to your own business, and never trust 
it to another. “A pot that belongs to many, is 
ill stirred and worse boiled.” 

Ladies of a certain age may perhaps envy the 
Emperor of China one of his luxuries; his 
birthday is celebrated only once in ten years. 

A young carpenter, having been told that the 
course of true love never did run smooth, re- 
solved on going to court his young lady with a 
fore plane under his arm. 

Alate Dublin paper contains the following 
advertisement: “To Let—The upper part of a 
cellar—to a small family, rent low. P. S. Priv- 
ilege on the sidewalk for a pig.” 

The convivial Charles the Bold, being seated 
ata dinnertable opposite the learned Scotus, 
asked him jeeringly what was the difference be 
tween Scot and sot. “They are only divided 
by the table,” was the reply. 
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Quill and Scissors. 

California has been an unfortunate place for 
a The San Francisco Times publishes a 

ist (probably incomplete) of eighty-five newspa- 

pers which were born, lived a longer or shorter 
period, and died, in that city alone. If the 
whole State was included, the ‘mortality ”’ 
would doubtless be much larger. Nine or ten of 
the number were in the French language. 

Mrs Betsey Parker—at her death probably 
the oldest person in Maine—died at Portland 
a few days since. She was 112 years, 8 months, 
and 11 days old. She was married in 1769, and 
had been a widow over sixty years. She had 
always enjoyed remarkably good health, and 
at her decease she went to sleep as usual, and 
passed away without a struggle. 

In St. Louis, they have been using the steam 
fire engines as street cleaners. The Levee was 
covered with mud deposited by the tlood. One 
day, recently, the engines were put to work 
washing it off, which they did splendidly. The 
Republican says a saving of $5000, at least, will 
be effected by the operation, and the health of the 
city promoted by it. 

J. Steiner, of Harrisburg, Pa., proposes to 
cross the Atlantic in a balloon, 100 feet in diam- 
eter. He thinks he can make the trip in seventy- 
tive hours, and at an expense of $20,000; but as 
he has not got that amount of the “ready,” and 
wants somebody to furnish it, we do not think he 
is hkely to try the experiment very soon. 

There is an old lady now living in the town of 
Blooming Grove, Orange County, N. Y., by the 
name of Diana Brooks. She is one hundred 
and fourteen years old, and yet is intelligent and 
active, and walks half a mile to church every 
Sabbath. 

The Savannah News mentions a curious spec- 
imen of the vegetable kingdom, in the shape of 
a cluster of fifteen ears of corn, all growing 
trom the same stem, and enclosed in the same 
“ shuck.” 

The Taunton Gazette says there are four sis- 
ters in that town, weighing nine hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. The shortest, being about 
tive feet high, weighs two hundred and fifty-six. 

Rev. Dr. Jabez Bunting, one of the principal 
members of the Methodist church, lately died in 
London, after fifty-nine years spent in the 
ministry. 

Two millions two hundred thousand of the 
new cents were coined at the Philadelphia Mint 
in May, and about four hundred thousand of the 
old cents were returned. 

Rev. Dr. Jacob J. Janeway, a distinguished 

ini and theologian of the Presbyterian 
church, recently died at Brunswick, N. J., at the 
age of 84 years. 

Dr. Nettleton adopted the following as a max- 
im for the government of his life : “Do all the 
good you can in the world, and make as little 
noise about it as possible.” 

An exceedingly rich gold mine has been dis- 
covered in Lumpkin county, Ga., and as usual, 
in such cases, there is a squabble going on as to 
the rightful owner. 

Over nine hundred Norwegian and Swedish 
emigrants have passed over the Galena Railroad 
within a few weeks, bound for La Crosse and 
McGregor’s, in Wisconsin. 

Col. John O'Fallon, a St. Louis millionnaire, 
has signified his intention to donate $100,000 for 
the endowment of the O’Fallon Polytechnic 
School in that city. 

One thousand barrels of flour are contracted 
for in Cincinnati, to be delivered in September, 
at $3 per barrel, by parties in Indiana. 

A suit for slander has been commenced in New 
Orleans, in which Pierre Soule is counsel for 
plaintiff, who lays her damages at $100,000. 

E. C. Goodwin, late editor of the Litchfield 
Enquirer, has exchanged poverty and printing 
for wealth and matrimony. 

‘The Central Park in New York will 
rapidly, $300,000 having been apprepuiaton to 
begin with. 

Dr. Wynne, of Baltimore, has received the 
great Victoria gold medal for his report on the 
cholera of 1849. 

The effort to raise $50,000 for the additional 
endowment of Illinois college, at Jacksonville, 
has been entirely successful. 

A number of lottery dealers and gamblers have 
been indicted by the grand jury in Cincinnati. 

Mr. George Hinkle lately shot a full-grown 
porcupine a few miles east of Cumberland, Md. 

The catch of salmon about Halifax has been 
very great. Itsells there for sixpence a pound. 

The Moravian gregati t Bethleh 
Pa., have over a million dollars at interest. 

There are'said to be sixteen thousand more 
women than men in Philadelphia. 


Atarriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Ellery Peabody, Esq. 
to Miss Mary J. Sherburne. 
By Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. David Donaldson to Mrs. Mary 
Jane Dunton. 
By Mr. Streeter, Mr. George F. Clifford to Miss Minerva 
: k 

















. Trask. 

By Rev Mr. Howe, Mr. William Austin to Miss Anna 
J. Pierce. 

By Rev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. Edward Miller to Miss Cather- 
ine Kelley. 

By Rev. Dr. Randall, Dr. E. C. Bowen, of Columbus, 
Ga , to Miss Ellen 8. Lovering. 

By Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Samuel Eldridge, Esq. to Miss 
Angelia PF. Guild, of South Dedham. 

At Koxbury, by Kev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Edward T. 
Gray to Miss Mary Elizabeth bh ig of Dorchester. 

‘At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. Ben- 
jamin B. Whittemore to Miss Martha Ellen Dickinson. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. William F. Mills 
to Miss Eunice T. Skerry. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Briggs, Mr. Daniel T. Smith to 
Mies Mary E. Stevens. 

At Essex, by Rev. Mr. Bacon, Mr. Henry P. Farnham 
to Miss Lydia Collins Andrews. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. George Bruce 
to Miss Sarah Smith. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. James Mellor 
to Miss Lucy A. Smith. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. George W. Lovejoy 
to Miss Emma Ff. Stevens. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Ephraim 8. 
Morton to Miss Sarah Finney. 


Deaths. 


Tn this city, Mr. Charles F. Barber, $2: Mr. Albert 
Hardy, 31; Mr. Drury Fairbanks, 62; Mr. Bamuel L 
Kiekford, 47; Mr. George Hepworth 

At Charlestown, Mra Al Baker, 76; Mr. Osear Mur- 
dock, 31; Widow Margaret Locke, 70). 

At Roxbary, Mrs. Sarah A. Hogg, 29; Mr. Joseph 
Bwain. 74. 

* At Chelsea, Mr. Benjamin Comey, late of Boston, 100; 
Widow Mary Pratt. 61 

At Dorchester. Mrs. Susan 8. Ruggles, 49. 

At Woburn, Mrs. Lorinda P. Tay, 54 

At Sangus Centre. Mrs. Ellen Maria Curtis, 22 

At Canton, Dea Asa Day, 75. 

At Needham Plains, Mrs. Emeline Richardson, 45 

At Newtonville, Mrs. Mary Barrett Doak, 75. 

At Dedham. Mrs. Margaret B 8. Crocket, 35. 

At Lynnfield Centre, Joseph Hill, Eaq , 44. 

At Salem, Mise Elizabeth Bulloch, 71; Widow Rachel 
Williams, 83; Mr. John Burns, 22 

At Newburyport, Mr. William Briggs, 31; Widow #e- 
rah Titecomb, 66 

At South Danvers. Mr Joseph Shaw, 70. 

At Manchester, Mre Lucy Friend, 72 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Nancy Thomas, 74. 

At Lowell, Lient Samuel Knight, #1 

At Worcester, Dea Nathan Muasy. 68. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Charity Eddy. 73 

At Lakeville, Mrs. Elizabeth Briggs, 85. 

At Fitchbarg. Mr Eleazer Sawteil, 85 

At New Bedford, Mre Betsey Lonker, 87 

At Greenfield. Dea. Thomas Snow, of Bernardston, 86 

At Monson, Widow Naucy Puffer, 50 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 





BY ROSWELL RICB. 


The verdant flowers are blooming, 
In ample troops appear, 

Their golden buds are breaking 
On landscapes far and near; 

The meads and gardens waving 
With these rich gems of God, 
Cheer up the soul that’s mourning 

Under sffliction’s rod. 


| 


These starlit flowers are bending 
By every gentle breeze, 

O’er earth’s broad circle smiling— 
The feast of toiling bees; 

From sunlit waving oceans, 
Lake, vale and mountain sod, 

These gems in all their beauty 
Display the works of God. 


They come with full-orbed glory 
In summer’s genial rays, 
And on earth's dreary surface 
Console man’s eager gaze; 
They fill each heart with wonder, 
King Solomon outshine, 
From all the sweets of nature ° 
Rich odors they combine. 


If God on flowers is shining, 
And gives them every hue; 
How much more bless the faithful, 
That in his truth pursue! 
Sweet gems immortal waving, 
Shall grace the ransomed soul 
Of every saint in heaven, 
While streams of mercy roll. 


Thou Son of God! Redeemer! 
Who did the lily graee, 

Thy word of power has quickened 
Queen Flora’s blooming race; 

Yet they are frail and fleeting, 
Each year they pass away, 

But thy unfading glory 
Shall live when flowers decay. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 
ny Dy rie baa ae 


Fourteen miles from Clonmel, in the county 
of Tipperary, Ireland, is the town of Cashel. 
It is built round the southern and eastern sides 
of the celebrated Rock of Cashel. There is a 
prophecy extant, of St. Columkill, that when 
there was a fall of this rock, there would be a 
revolution in England. Not long since, a con- 
siderable portion of this rock slipped down, re- 
calling the prophecy to many minds. 

The rock of Cashel rises in a rich plain, in 
the very heart of the finest soilin Ireland. The 
summit of the rock is crowned with picturesque 
buildings. Here is an ecclesiastical Round 
Tower; Cormac’s Chapel, built by Cormac 
M’Carthy, king of Minster, in the twelfth cen- 
tury; a grand cathedral, built by Donald 
O’Brien, king of Limerick ; two towers in the 
Norman style, executed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries ; and a strong castle built for 
the archbishop’s palace. The summit of the 
rock of Cashel commands the most extensive 
and picturesque view in all Ireland. The Bay 
of Dublin can be discerned, and the rich beauty 
of the county of Wicklow lies beneath it like a 
soft picture. On the west, the Shannon winds 
its lazy course like a huge serpent, until it loses 
itself in the Atlantic; and on the east, the Nore 
mingles with the Barrow, watering the rich 
plains below. On this rock, too, dwelt the 
kings of Munster, each of whose lives was in it- 
self a brilliant poem, but whose fame is passing 
away from the nation, as the ancient Milesian 
blood grows thin and weak. 

Years ago, a young girl, in whose veins a por- 
tion of this very blood was said to flow, and who 
resided with her widowed father on the eastern 
declivity of Cashel, was beloved by the son of 
Maurice Heath, a man of a respectable but de- 
cayed family, and now living ina miserable, 
tumble-down sort of place, at Clonmel. The 
house itself had been one of the better sort, and 
the land showed here and there evidences of 
having been laid out with taste, as a gentleman’s 
pleasure grounds. Bnt these traces were mostly 
effaced, and the soil was used now only for 
planting potatoes, except the small portion de- 
voted to the pasturage of a single cow. Here 
had lived Maurice Heath’s ancestors, however, 
for all remembered time; and here, although he 
had not a penny to keep it in repair, and it was 
falling to pieces about his ears, he continued to 
live, too proud to exchange it for a decent cabin, 
or to pull down any part of it to mend the 
leaky roof and gaping stones of the rest. 

Farly in life, he had married Ilda Heath, his 
third cousin ; for which offence against the es- 
tablished rules of the country and religion, he 
was banned and excommunicated. They had 
but one child, Donald, on whose young life this 
separation from all society pressed very heavily. 
Fortunately, the child had engaged the attention 
of the priest of Clonmel, who, taking a fancy to 
the boy, and urging that his parent’s faults should 
not peril his immortal soul, nor even his earthly 
interests, had invited him to come to his house 
for instruction. He found Donald an apt and 
willing pupil, and, proud of his progress, Father 
O’Brien initiated him into the elements of other 
studies besides that of the catechism; so that 
the boy at fifteen wasadvanced far beyond those 
who had attended regular schools, and could 
even compete with the youths who had left Clon 
mel to reap the advantages of the university a 
Dublin. 

Bat Maurice Heath, whose spirit was broken 
down by poverty and the desertion of friends, 
hardly appreciated this act on the part of Father 
O’Brien, and often reproached his son for spend 
ing so much time over his books, when it was 
needed for work. After these expostulations, 
poor Donald would sit moping about the house 
for days, apparently without any object in life, 
when his mother would urge him back to his 
beloved books once more, and promise interces- 
sion with his father in his behalf. But Iida 
Heath’s life was now ina doubtful state. The 
desertion of friends, while it made her husband 
moody and irritable, had preyed upon her in- 
wardly until her health declined, and when Don- 
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ald was in his seventeenth year, she sunk gently 
into the grave. From this time Maurice Heath 
was insensible alike to pleasure or pain, life or 
death, solitude or society. The being for whom 
he had perilled loss of caste, perhaps loss of his 
soul—for so did the Clonmel bigots construe 
it—was taken away from his eyes, and thence- 
forth life was a burden. No solicitations of his 
son could rouse him to any exertion, and the 
land would have been wholly untended, and 
the means of subsistence would have utterly 
failed, had not the boy seemed suddenly endowed 
with a new spirit. He laid aside the books he 
loved so well, and devoted himself to draining 
bogs, building stone walls around the land, and 
brightening up the aspect of their possessions. 
Only the house itself was let alone. On that, 
his father, though deep in his utter abstraction to 
all other things, resisted allinnovations. Where 
Ilda lived and died, not a single thing must be 
touched ; and so they lived on in its decay. 
Still, they were more comfortable than formerly, 
Donald imperatively requiring old Aileen, a 
woman who had taken care of his mother, and 
had remained at the house ever since she died, 
to prepare his meals regularly, and to see that 
his father’s clothes were clean and well mended, 
on pain of being dismissed. Having no settled 
home, she was desirous of staying, and her 
efforts to get Maurice to dress himself decently 
were sometimes ludicrous enough. Her only 
way of success was to steal his clothes from his 
room after he was asleep, and substitute others 
for them, so that her anxiety to please Donald 
was generally rewarded. 

After the latter had made all the improvements 
which he was able, he returned to his books with 
fresh relish, and the priest of Clonmel received 
him joyfully. Still, he could only recite to his 
teacher on account of his anxiety to be with his 
father, in his present low state of health and 
spirits. Maurice Heath came in a very few 
years to the verge of insanity. He was very 
gentle, except at times, when the old irritability 
would flash out upon the first person who hap- 
pened near him. Donald was now twenty-one, 
but with no profession, no means of living, save 
in the scanty way in which the family had al- 
ways lived, and which now his taste and intel- 
lect as well as his ideas of comfort rebelled 
against sorely. But he saw no way at present 
to revive their fortunes, and almost he wished 
that his eyes had never been opened to any new 
view of life, through the books that had been 
his only solace, since they had given him at the 
same time a craving for another life than the one 
he was forced to lead. Musing upon all these 
things, he was walking home from the priest’s 
house one day, and when near his own gate he 
heard the irregular clatter of a horse’s feet, and 
almost instantly they passed, almost overturn- 
ing him in the path. The rapid flight only gave 
him time to see that a lady was on the horse’s 
back, and that her saddle was loose, with the 

ps hanging. He sprang after them, and, 
thanks to his wild and fearless training, he was 
enabled to seize and turn the horse, and rescue 
her from being trampled upon in the narrow 
pass into which the horse had entered. A sprained 
ankle, not yet quite strong, had alone prevented 
her from jumping off before, and as she reached 
the ground it was again strained, rendering her 
in a degree helpless. 7 

To calm the frightened horse, aud put him in 
safety, arrange the broken straps of the saddle, 
and set the lady upon it once more, was the 
work of a few moments. The glance of thanks 
from the sweetest eyes that had ever met hisown, 
was ample repayment of his services. But long 
before he reached the gate of his own: house, 
and at which he did not intend to stop, impelled 
to pass it from a sudden feeling of shame in 
letting the strange lady know that he lived there, 
the hurt foot began to swell and grow so painful, 
that it seemed absolutely necessary that some- 
thing should be done to relieve it. Stifling his 
pride at sight of her extreme suffering, he en- 
treated her to suffer him to lead the horse up 
the pathway to the door, and try old Aileen’s 
sovereign remedy for strains and bruises ; and 
moaning with pain she consented. He carried 
her in his arms to a long, narrow room, which 
had once been a picture gallery, and where yet 
hung a few straggling fragments of paintings on 
the time-stained walls. Donald blushed pain- 
fully as he laid the lady down on an old, moth- 
eaten couch, and then, with the heightened color 
still burning on his cheek, he left her to call old 
Aileen. The good creature came with an array 
of bandages, cups and boxes that would have 
served the army at Sebastopol, on the day of 
battle, besides cold and hot fomentations; and 
Donald, charging her to be gentle and tender, 
left her with the beautiful invalid. 

“ And it’s himsel’ that’s the gintle one,”’ said 
Aileen, delighted for once to have an auditor for 
“Misther Donald’s” praises. ‘Sure, it’s as 
tinder as a lamb that he led me up to mees bid 
the other night whin I had the rheumatics upon 
me. Och! I sometimes think he is as good as 
St. Anthony himsilf, and sure the poor young 
masther is full as lonesome as the saint himsilf. 
But look at your poor little foot, my lady!” con- 
tinued Aileen, taking up the swollen limb ten- 
derly in her hands, and placing it on a cushion. 

It had evidently been bruised as well as 
strained, and the young lady remembered that 
the loose stirrup had struck incessantly against 
it. ‘Lhe fomentations partially relieved the pain, 
and Aileen wrapped it up carefully, but not a 
moment could the patient bear her own weight 
upon it; and when Aileen went out to find Don- 
ald to tell him of it, and ask what was to be 
done with the young lady for the night, although 
he was already wild with the thought of that 
beautiful face that had laid on his shoulder, he 
was annoyed to feel, that with their scanty ac- 
commodations, she would be forced to stay all 
night. When he went to her again, he asked 
where he should go to give information to her 
friends. 

“Nay; Ican go home, surely. My brother 
is doubtless even now seeking me, and I must 
ride on to relieve his anxiety. I can reach 
Cashel to-night.” 

“ Cashel! dear lady,” returned Donald, “ it 
will be impossible for you to ride fourteen miles 





to night, with that ankle, which Aileen tells me 
is so bruised. Every step would but aggravate 
it. Andas for remaining here, if you could 
submit to our poor accommodations, we will 
make you as comfortable as we can without re- 
moving you from this room. I will myself ride 
to Cashel, and tell your friends where you are.” 

The lady looked earnestly at her deliverer, as 
if she would have read his character in his face. 
Apparently the look was satisfactory, for she 
gave him her hand, and said : 

“Tam sorry that you should have this trouble 
for me, but if you will go, my brother is at the 
archbishop’s palace, and will accompany you 
back. The archbishop is my brother’s god- 
father, and is now studying in his library. My 
father is too infirm to come for me; and as I 
was not expected home to-night, he will not be 
alarmed at my absence. Inquire at the palace 
for Templeton Moore, and relate to him my ac- 
cident. Take my horse; he knows the way, 
and will carry you safely. Templeton will come 
in a carriage.” 

Charging Aileen to fit up the young lady’s 
room with everything she could find to make it 
comfortable, and to take her a nice supper, he 
departed for Cashel. As he sped along on the 
fleet white horse, he strove hard to banish from 
his mind the beautiful face that he had left in the 
old picture room. She was evidently no common 
or obscure person. Her dress, her manners, the 
circumstances under which he found her, riding 
out upon her own splendid horse for pleasure, 
her evident acquaintance with the archbishop, 
all showed her to be ina degree of rank far 
above his own. What then, had he to do with 
that face? But although he seriously asked 
himself this question, and arrayed his poverty, 
his father’s almost imbecile state, and their 
dilapidated old dwelling all before him, still the 
face haunted him throughout the ride, gazing 
upon him with its sweet eyes, like the face of an 
angel, and tempting him to bestow a malison upon 
the poverty that kept him from seeking the love 
of such a being as she who wore it? 

The beautiful horse took Donald to Cashel 
in a shorter time than he could have imagined. 
He sought and found Templeton Moore at the 
palace. He was a very counterpart of his sister ; 
the same soft, gray eyes, dove-like in their ex- 
pression, shaded by just such long, dark lashes as 
to give them almost a mournful look. 

“Tam ready to go with you this moment, Mr. 
Heath, as my sister informs me you are called. 
You have a carriage with you ?” 

He paused, for Donald’s cheek colored pain- 
fally. 

“TI have none. I rode your sister’s horse 
hither, and she thought you would take a car- 
riage to go to Clonmel.” 

“Certainly; I might have known she would 
wish to send Lily back. Thank you for bring- 
ing her. I shall keep herhere, so as not to alarm 
my father by sending her home.” 

Donald repeated what Miss Moore had said 
about her father not expocthether home.” 

“ Ah, now I remember. “Matilda did intend 
staying here to-night, and the archbishop was 
just wondering why she did not come back from 
her ride, when you arrived.” 

At that t the archbishop entered the 
room. ‘Templeton Moore explained it all tohim, 
and finding that Donald had ridden from Clon- 
mel, he insisted on his taking some refreshment, 
and had a table laid immediately. Donald was 
impatient to get back, however, and could not 
be prevailed on to stay fora long repast; and 
the archbishop’s carriage was at the door, into 
which the two young men entered and were 
driven back to Clonmel. 

Aileen had surpassed herself, in order to give 
pleasure to her young master. She had kept 
carefully from Mr. Heath that a stranger was in 
the house. She had brought in every comfort 
which she could think of for the young lady, 
and was now intending to remain with her 
through the night to attend to her ankle. Tem- 
pleton Moore therefore insisted on going to the 
inn where the horses and servant were to be 
quartered, Donald feeling a bitter sense of mor- 
tification, that he could not urge him to remain. 

“T shall be quite able to go by to-morrow 
noon,” said the invalid, as she bade them good- 
ni 





wht. 
Aileen’s work that night was not without 


effect. The young lady, although not able to | 


step, was free from pain, and could be easily 
removed ; and she was lifted by Donald and her 
brother into the carriage. A cordial invitation 
to their host to visit them at Cashel, a generous 
gift to Aileen, a grateful acknowledgement of 
kindness, and they were gone. 

Gone! How desolate the old house looked 
when Donald turned back to it. That night 
he never [eft the room that seemed to him hal- 
lowed as by the presence of an angel. He paced 
the floor with rapid steps, dwelling upon every 
look she had given him, or lay upon the couch 
she had pressed, dreaming of the future which 
might have been so bright, had fortune been more 
kind. 

Donald had known little of women. His 
mother stood to him for the impersonation of the 
whole sex ; but Ilda Heath, in the mournful iso- 
lation of her life, was not like this glad, joyous 
girl, who seemed to fill the whole air with sun- 
shine, even when suffering physical pain—whose 
smile seemed but the reflection of her own hap- 
piness, and whose gentle, kindly manner towards 
himself had filled him with an inexpressible 
emotion. 

Not many days passed away, before Donald 
was invited to Cashel, to the house of Mr. Moore. 
A note from Templeton, worded in the kindest 
manner, conveyed the invitation, and the day 
and hour were fixed. Donald remembered his 
scanty wardrobe, and hesitated ; but the desire 
to look once more upon that face decided him. 
Tt was accepted. He would take one more gaze, 
and then fall back into the dull life which this 
vision had so beautified and brightened fora 
brief and fleeting moment. 

“What are you doing, Aileen?” he asked of 
the old woman, as he saw her busily steaming, 
pounding, brushing and rubbing something in a 
huge tub, two or three days before the appointed 
time of his visit to Cashel, and over which her 


face was growing still redder under her exertions. 

“ Faix, ‘ye’ll see sometime,” she answered 
shortly, “there, go away now, masther dear— 
I hear your father call.” 

Donald turned away shaking his finger good 
humoredly at her; and on going to his room the 
next day, he found the solution of her little 
mystery. There lay his clothes, thoroughly ren- 
ovated by some process which Aileen said she 
had learned of an old Jew clothes man at Dub- 
lin, and darned almost invisibly in places, while 
accompanying it was linen whose whiteness a 
king might envy. 

“Thank you, Aileen,” he said, as he came 
down on the appointed morning; “you have 
been very skilful here.” And indeed, he looked 
what he truly was, a gentleman. 

Templeton Moore met him at the door, with 
awarm welcome, and introduced him to his 
father, then took him to an inner parlor, where 
Matilda’s ankle still chained her to the couch. 
If she had looked beautiful to Donald’s eyes, in 
the close dress which she wore on horseback, 
she was still more soin the delicate, floating 
gauze dress that was falling around her like a 
mist. If he came here for a last look, it would 
be to carry the arrow more surely in his heart. 
There was company at dinner, but Donald was 
considerately seated by Templeton. Matilda 
did not appear, but he was rewarded for her 
absence, by a whole hour passed by her side 
alone. She drew him on to tell of himself; and 
before he was aware of it, he was telling her of 
his early life, his hopes, his disappointments, his 
poverty ; but here he paused. 

“You will carve your own way, I am certain, 
Mr. Heath,” she said. ‘‘ Witha heart and mind 
like yours, the world must have some place for 
you yet. We can sympathize with yon on the 
score of poverty. We, too, are reduced, but I 
do not think degraded by our poverty.” 

Donald sighed. He felt there was a difference 
between their stations, even though she appeared 
to be insensible to it. It was hard to tear him- 
self away from herp , but, although urged 
to stay through the night by Mr. Moore and his 
son, he could not think of leaving his father so 
long. 

og A very good, sensible young man,” remarked 
Mr. Moore. “ Fine looking, too. My little girl 
must not lose her heart to him, however, for 
Templeton tells me he is poor.” 

After this, Matilda and her brother called 
twice in their rides, upon Donald, and so far 
from taking his last look, he was often drinking 
in the sweet poison of that love which he did not 
now strive to repress. Something told him there 
was yet hope. ; 

He was called away on business one day, to a 
small town beyond Cashel, for Father O’Brien, 
who could not himself attend to it. He was 
detained until late in the evening, and when he 
reached Cashel, the inhabitants seemed to have 
retired for the night. Weary with his day’s 
work, he would have given anything to ra 
stopped for a few moments at the house of 
friends. But the clocks were striking out eleven 
chimes, and he rode on hastily. As he ascended 
a hill from which he could look down upon Mr. 
Moore’s house, a bright light seemed to flash in 
that direction, which, at first, he thought was 
lightning, as the night was dark and warm. 
Pausing a moment on the brow of the hill, he 
saw that it was fire; and quick as thought, he 
spurred his horse down the other side of the hill, 
and reached the street in which his heart told 
him there might be danger. Placing his horse 
under arude shed where he could not see the 
fire, he ran to Mr. Moore’s house under dropping 
brands and cinders that scorched his hair and 
clothes. That was indeed on fire too, and as 
yet there seemed to be no effort made to check 
it. A sight now met his eyes that almost took 
the breath from him. At an upper window stood 
Mr. Moore, calling wildly to a few persons who 
had assembled below to bring him a ladder. - 
The lower part was wreathed in flame that was 
rapidly ascending. No one-heeded him, until 
Donald sprang forward, and placing one which 
he had snatched from a man who held it, against 
the window, he called to Mr. Moore to come 
down. Faint, dizzy and bewildered, he lingered 
until Donald sprang up the ladder, and assisted 
him down. 

“Where are your children, sir?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ God knows !”” he answered, not yet recagniz- 
ing Donald. ‘“ Templetonsleeps just above me, 
Matilda on the garden side, near me—but I 
called, and they must have escaped, for they did 
not answer.” 

He said these last words to the winds, for 
Donald had dragged the ladder round to the 
garden, and was already half way up. There 
lay Matilda on the floor, the flames already near 
her, and she was unable, from her ankle, which 
she had again injured, to get out of the room. 
With a shriek of grateful recognition, she uttered 
his name. He took her in his arms, and again 
descended the ladder, but dropped senseless with 
his precious burden at its foot. He knew noth- 
ing more, until he awoke ina splendid room, 
with Mr. Moore and the archbishop seated be- 
side him. 

“ Thank God, you are alive, Mr. Heath!” 
said the latter. “Our good friend here would 
insist that you were dead; but I have felt too 
many pulses not to know that there was life 
under yours.” 

“And the fire—was that a dream ?” asked 
Donald. 

“ Nay, it was a reality, and a very sad one. 
Allis gone—but the lives of all were saved. 
Mr. Moore tells me that you saved him and his 
daughter.” 

“And Templeton?” 

“Ts injured slightly, and must have rest. 
One of us will stay with you—the other will 
attend tohim. Your horse is safe, Mr. Heath. 
He was found in the shed by the church, and as 
he was known to belong to the priest at Clonmel, 
we concluded that you must have come on his 
back.” 

Tonald started up from the bed where he had 
been lying. It was broad daylight; and the 
mention of the horse recalled to his mind how 








long he had been absent from home. 





“I must go now,” he said, but as he spoke, he 
fell back upon the bed. 

“Indeed you cannot, my young friend,” said 
Mr. Moore, kindly. “You are very ill, and 
have heen bled. I have despatched the horse 
and a note to Father O’Brien, who will inform 
your family where you are. Now, I will go to 
my son, and send his attendant to you.” 

A moment after, Matilda entered the room in 
the arms of a stout servant-woman, but Donald 
was already insensible. A severe fever followed, 
and for six weeks his life seemed to hang sus- 
pended by a thread. Good nursing and a good 
constitution restored him. 

“Can you bear to hear sad tidings ?”’ asked 
the archbishop one day. 

“ Perhaps—I do not know how strong I am.” 

“Mr. Heath, I tremble to tell you that your 
father is no more.” 

Donald turned his face to the wall, and wept. 

“You have paid dearly for helping me, and 


| saving my daughter,” said Mr. Moore. “Ihave 


felt it very deeply. Depend on it, however, that 
your father lacked nothing but his beloved son’s 
presence.” 

“ And where is Aileen ?” 

“ Here!” said her own voice, as she came 
forward, and bent overhim. “ My dear young 
masther, I have not been absent from you night 
nor day for a week.” 

“You are very kind, Aileen, but now let me 
sleep.” 

He lay in this state several days. Some in- 
ternal disease the surgeon said was coming on, 
the effect of fever. Donald knew what the 
trouble was, better than any medical man. 
During his sickness he had an impression that a 
fair face had sometimes bent over him. Now it 
was withdrawn, and he began to think it might 
be only Aileen’s Where was Matilda, that she 
did not come to him if only for a moment? 
He questioned Aileen one day. 

“Bless you, masther Donald! hasn’t she bin 
here day after day, as soon as I tould her yees 
were asleep, and she standing by your bed and 
crying and ing like a Banshee, and kissing 
your poor white lips ?” 

“ Hush, Aileen, you will kill me with joy.” 

“ And it’s all true, masther Donald.” 

And it was true. Donald had injured himself, 
the surgeon said, by carrying her down the lad- 
der that night, and her grief was only equalled by 
her love. 

“ How shall I ever pay you for all you have 
suffered through us?’ asked Mr. Moore, when 
Donald was pronounced well enough to go home. 
“The little lam possessed of is yours. Stay 
with us, and share it. Would that it were more 
for your sake.” 

Donald smiled. “ Are you willing to give 
me all?” he asked. “ You have only one trea- 
sure which I covet.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“Your daughter,” said Donald, softly, for he 
just saw der enter the room. 

“Come here, Matilda, and hear what this rash 
youth is asking me for.” 

She approached, blushing as if she knew al- 
ready. That morning she had a long conversa- 
tion with Donald, and she conjectured what he 
might now have been saying. Her father took 
her willing hand and placed it in that of her 
lover. There was no word spoken, but all was 
peace within. 

The fifth of October, 1770, saw the marriage 
of two young persons in the grand cathedral. 
The service was performed by the archbishop 
himself, and all Cashel witnessed it because of 
the romance attending the bride’s rescue from 
death by the young man who was now becoming 
her husband. The next year Donald’s fortunes 
were considerably altered by the death of an 
uncle, of whom he had never before heard ; who 
left him a free and unincambered estate, to which 
he gave the name of Heathcliffe. It is still in 
possession of the Heath family at Cashel. 








TEA, 


Tea, with the flowers and scents of the warm 
East in it, with something hearty, and of a down- 
right domestic quality in its vivifying effect! Of 
the social influence of tea, in truth, upon the 
masses of the people in this country, it is not 
very easy tosay too much. It has civilized 
brutish and turbulent homes, saved the drunkard 
from his doom, and to many a mother, who 
would else indeed have been most wretched and 
most forlorn, it has Gren. poanenel, cheerful 
thoughts that have sustained her. Its work 
among us, in England and elsewhere — ay, 
throughout the civilized world—has been human- 
izing—good. Its effect as been upon us all, 
something socially healthful; something that is 
peaceful, gentle and hearty. The passionate 
drinker may sit by his fire, watch his kettle, and 
in the stream of steam rolling away from it, see 
all the fallen idols of the East tumbling about; 
the iong-eared, long-nailed goddesses unceremo- 
niously bandied hither and thither; the gaudy 
temples broken up; the priests disbanded.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 





There are some men, whose enemies are to be 
pitied much, and their friends more. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
STORM AND STARLIGHT. 





Drift slowly past the mountain's site ; 
A chill wind shrieks among the sedges 
That fringe the binck and sluggish tide. 


Not now the sounds of harp and cittern, 
No more the gay and dreamy tune; 

1 hear instead, the booming Mttern, 
And the harsh screamiag of the loon, 


Like fluttering hearts the ash leaves quiver, 
Blue flashes light the craggy tops, 

And, where no ripples dim the river, 
‘Tis circled o'er by sullen drape. 


Darker and darker! How the thunder 
Reverberates through gorge and glen — 
As though hell's gates were burst asunder, 
And tortured hosts hailed earth again! 


Asiant, the arrowy rain descending 
Half bides the grass with sudden mist: 
‘Tis goue! O'er earth an arch is beading 
Of sapphire—topas—amethyst ; 
And raby—violet, and vermilion, 
And purple—backed by ehies of dun; 
While in the west, a cloud pavition, 
Heaven's pageantry —receives the sun. 


Paint and more dim ;—with twilight blendin 
Paces the Inst lingering amber bar; 

But heaven's new light to earth is lending, 
Le! ia yon blue, the evening star! 


_—_ 7 woe 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FiTTs. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STORM AND STARLIGHT. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Low, leaden clouds, with trailing edges. 
Drift slowly past the mountain's side; 

A chill wind shrieks among the sedges 
That fringe the black and sluggish tide. 


Not now the sounds of harp and cittern, 
No more the gay and dreamy tune; 

I hear instead, the booming bittern, 
And the harsh screaming of the loon. 


Like fluttering hearts the ash leaves quiver; 
Blue flashes light the craggy tops, 

And, where no ripples dim the river, 
°Tis circled o'er by sullen drops. 


Darker and darker! How the thunder 
Reverberates through gorge and glen— 
As though hell's gates were burst asunder, 
And tortured hosts hailed earth again! 


Aslant, the arrowy rain descending 
Helf hides the grass with sudden mist: 
‘Tis gone! O’er earth an arch is bending 
Of sapphire—topaz—amethyst ; 


And ruby—violet, and vermilion, 
And purple—backed by skies of dun; 
While in the west, a cloud pavilion, 
Heaven's pageantry—receives the sun. 


Faint and more dim ;—with twilight blending, 
Fades the last lingering amber bar; 

But heaven’s new light to earth is lending, 
Lo! in yon blue, the evening star! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

We left the hostelrie at an early hour—my 
guide and myself—and although the pace of the 
mules which we bestrode only through necessity, 
was provokingly slow and deliberate, in less than 
an hour all signs of civilization were lost, and 
we found ourselves sur ded and h d in 
on every side by the rugged and stupendous 
masses of rock which skirted the narrow path. 
In these wilds, ages gone by, some awful con- 
vulsions must have occurred ; but whether these 
frightful chasms and deep gorges were caused by 
the sudden bursting forth of the hidden fires of 
the earth, or by the upheaving and rending of 
several mountain peaks, it is uncertain. The 
causes are unknown, and so they must remain. 

Interested as I naturally was in the awe- 
inspiring spectacle, my attention was soon 
drawn from the contemplation of these evidences 
of the power of the Creator. At irregular in- 
tervals along the way, rude crosses were erected, 
two or three sometimes occurring in the space of 
half a league, though in some instances this 
number was doubled. Several of these crosses 
that I noticed were painted black, relieved by the 
letters I. H. S., in white ; others were roughly 
constructed, being evidently put together hastily, 
but all had a strangely forbidding appearance, 
and impressed me with an undefined feeling of 
discomfott even before I had become acquainged 
with their true and fearful significance. x 

That travellers are generally thus affected by 
these monitors, I know to be true; and their ob- 
ject is quickly made known to them, assuming 
that all of the mountain-guides were as voluble 
and communicative as was ours upon the occa- 
sion referred to. He was a dark-complexioned, 
wall-favored fellow, spite of his rags and dirt, 
the possession of which among the lower classes 
of Spain might be well esteemed a necessity. 
Since our departure from the inn, he had kept 
up a running fire of description and commen- 
tary, speaking in English, a tolerable knowledge 





With these words, he led me to the verge of 
the precipice, grasping my arm firmly. I looked 
down, as he bade me, and notwithstanding the 
instant dizziness which almost overcame me, re- 
mained dumb with wonder. Far, far below—so 
far that it seemed as if the wearied eye needed 
rest to reach the whole distance—were spread 
out the fields and forests through which I had 
lately journeyed. Lying to the right, like a mere 
dot in the vast landscape, was the little village 
which we had left in the morning. The fearful 
precipice, at whose highest elevation we stood, 
was nearly or quite perpendicular, although its 
escarpments and rocky projections were very 
numerous. 

As I gazed with indescribable emotions upon 
the scene, Matteo directed my attention to a bird 
which was sweeping the air in large circles, so 
far below us, that its form was hardly dis- 
tinguishable. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“ Some small bird,” I replied, carelessly. “A 
hawk, perhaps.” 

He shook his head with a strange smile. 

“Senor is mistaken,” he said. ‘It is the 
largest bird of the mountains.” 

“ What—the vulture?” I asked, with un- 
feigned astonishment. 

“Yes, senor—it is the vulture. We are far 
above his nest, and there is almost as great a 
distance between him and the prey he is now 
marking, as between us and him. Mark the 
place well, senor, that you may remember it.” 





any act of treachery. But time passed on, and 
still there came no tidings of Carlos Estoval. 

“There was one other who had moved the 
hatred of Carlos, and whom he had threatened 
in much the same manner as he did his cousin, 
before his departure. This was Nina Corbon, 
who, although the daughter of one of the poorest 
vine dressers, was the acknowledged beauty of 
the village. Both the cousins had devotedly 
loved the fair girl, and each ardently pressed his 
suit. But Nina was too well acquainted with the 
character of her two suitors to hesitate long in 
her decision, and it was speedily known that 
Pedro Estoval was the favored lover. This fact 
in a measure accounts for the rancorous enmity 
exhibited towards the two by Carlos. 

“Very soon after the departure of the latter 
from the village, strange reports began to be 
bruited about. A traveller had been robbed on 
the mountains, and his description of one of the 
brigands coincided almost exactly with Carlos 
Estoval. But all doubts were put to flight by an 
occurrence which happened the following week. 

“ Some distance outside the village, and nearly 
at the foot of the nearest mountain slopes, there 
is still a spring of pure, clear water, where from 
time immemorial it has been the custom for the 
maidens of the village to resort, with large goat- 
skin sacks, to obtain a supply of water for the 
following day. Upon the day in question, as 
usual, about the hour of sunset, the young wo- 
men repaired to the spring. One, Nina Corbon, 








His advice was needless; it was not of a char- 
acter to be easily forgotten, even with a slight 
inspection. After we had remounted and con- 
tinued on our journey, Matteo narrated the story 
connected with the pass. I give it substantially 
as he related it, suppressing his peculiarities of 
speech and narration. The occurrence which 
forms the basis of the tale is known, he informed 
me, as THe TRAGEDY OF THE Pass." 

“In the little village which lies at the foot of 
one of the loftiest peaks of the Pyrenees, lived 
Maria Estoval, a woman somewhat higher in 
rank than the herdsmen and vineyard planters 
of the neighborhood, her husband having been a 
colonel in the army during the peninsular cam- 
paigns. He fell at Badajoz, and at the conclu- 
sion of the war an ample pension was awarded 
to his widow, which, with her husband’s previous 
possessions, rendered her quite wealthy. 

“ Her family consisted of but two persons, in 
addition to herself—Pedro Estoval, her son, and 
Carlos Estoval, an orphaned nephew of her hus- 
band. The contrast between these two was 
marked and striking. Both were young and 
handsome, possessing the rich olive complexion 
of the sons of Spain, and between tnem there 
was a certain degree of resemblance. This, 
however, was slight, and only existed so far as 
outward form and features were concerned. Pe- 
dro was frank, honest and brave, and a general 
favorite as well with the men as with the maids 
of the village; Carlos, on the contrary, was 
dark, moody and revengeful, and was hated and 
shunned by the whole village, with the exception 
of a few chosen spirits of his own ilk, and as 
evil in heart as himself. 

“ Maria Estoval had adopted Carlos, fully re- 
solved to consider and treat him as a son, and 
this benevolent intention she would no doubt 
have fulfilled, but for the malignant disposition 
and bad qualities of her nephew, which seemed 
daily to increase. It mattered little to him what 
manner of treatment he received; kind words 
and harsh ones were alike answered morosely, 
and those who would have been his friends, were 
repelled by his ferocity and thanklessness. 

“ But although his treatment of all his ac- 
quaintances seemed to be marked by distrust 





of which he had obtained by freq 88 
with travellers, but varying it occasionally, an 
reverting to Spanish, as ity d ded a 
greater display of superlatives. 

Becoming at last aware that his words were 
lost on me, and observing the objects which had 
fixed my attention, he ceased his chattering and 
we rode onward for some moments in silence. 
As we passed another cross, to my surprise 
Matteo reverently removed his tattered sombrero. 
He noticed my inquiring glance, and drawing 
rein, observed : 

“T always do so at this spot, senor. This 
spot marks the place where a man once died.” 

“ And is that the meaning of all these crosses 
which we have passed ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, senor; each has its history. The one 
we last saw is placed where Tomaso Gaspachi 
fell. You have heard of him?” 

I replied in the negative. 

“What! not of Tomaso, the brigand ?” 
Matteo rejoined, in ish t. “He was the 
terror of these mountains for many years; and 
I well remember when my father—Heaven rest 
his soul!—fell into the hands of Tomaso and 
his cut-throats. Jesu! Mercy on me! but he 
was a sight after he had escaped them. The 
villains robbed him of everything, leaving him 
hardly a rag to his back. But Tomaso could 
not always be in luck. After he had flourished 
for years, and robbed hundreds of travellers, of 
all degrees and nations, the government soldiers 
tracked him to his cave in the rocks. Most of 
the brigands were killed at once; but Tomaso 
and a few others managed to escape down the 
causeway. The soldiers pursued them closely, 
and Tomaso was shot; and where he fell, they 
buried him and planted the cross over his 
grave.” 

“ When did this happen?” I asked. 

“Many years ago, senor. Perhaps you ob- 
served that Tomaso’s cross is much bent over 
and decayed ; it has stood long in the wind and 
rain. The one before that, if I remember 
rightly, is raised over the bones of a poor fellow 
whom the brigands murdered and robbed. The 
next—” 

“ No matter about the next, Matteo,” I inter- 
rupted. ‘Tell me about this one.” And I 
pointed to the cross before which we had stopped. 
“1 am sure there is a story connected with it.” 

“This one? Ah, yes; you are right, senor. 
It has a strange history, and you shall hear it as 
we ride on. But first dismount, if you please, 
senor; this way—carefully, slowly. Now look 
down.” 








and aversion, there was one in particular towards 
whom he cherished a bitter antipathy, or hatred, 
as it might better be called. This one, strange 
as it may seem, was his cousin Pedro. Even in 
the petty strifes and rivalries of boyhood, this 
sentiment was evident in Carlos Estoval, and 
manhood increased and confirmed it. 

“This was the state of affairs at the time of 
the death of Maria Estoval, which event hap- 
pened when the young men had respectively 
attained to the age of twenty-two. After the 
last offices had been performed to the dead, the 
notary, with whom the will had been deposited, 
summoned the cousins before him to hear it 
read. It was brief and conclusive ; without men- 
tioning the name of Carlos, the deceased be- 

thed all her p to her son Pedro. 

“The face of Carlos turned alternately red 
and white with anger, and he gazed furiously 
upon his cousin, whom the reading of the will 
had affected with painful surprise. As he be- 
came conscious of the emotions of Carlos, he 
approached him with a conciliating air; but his 
cousin motioned him away with a stern gesture. 

“*Do not approach me,’ Carlos Estoval said, 
in atone of bitterness. ‘‘lhink not to insult 
one you have so deeply injured ; smooth words 
and hypocritical looks cannot serve you now.’ 

“*You are rash and unjust,’ Pedro replied. 
‘It is you who are striving to injure me, and 
that, too, without the slightest cause. But listen 
to me: I will divide equally with you this prop- 
erty which is now legally mine. 
tent you ?” 

“*No,’ cried the other, passionately. ‘I will 
not take a gift trom your hands—and one which 
should be mine rightfully, and not yours.’ 

“«Then go your ways,’ Pedro Estoval re- 
joined, suppressing with difficulty the resentment 
which the last words of his cousin aroused. ‘Go 
-your ways; let us separate, for IL see you will 
not be conciliated.’ 

“«T will go; but do not flatter yourself that 
you are now rid of me. I tell thee, Pedro Esto- 
val, Ihave a fend of blood with you, and our 





Does this con- 


differences can be settled by nothing shori of my 
death or yours. I give you fair warning, then ; 
remember that wherever and whenever you fiud 
me, I am stiil your bitter enemy.’ 

“With these words, Carlos Estoval rushed 
from the house, and shortly after, disappeared 
from the village, leaving no clue by which he 
might be traced. His parting threats caused 
his cousin a momentary uneasiness—not that he 
feared Carlos as an open enemy, but tecanse he 
knew that Lis bitter cumity might lead him to 














remained a few after her companions 
had departed homeward. The sound of their 
laughter had almost died upon her ear, and she 
was about to hasten after them, when she was 
detained by a man who suddenly rose before 
her from his concealment in the grass. A cry of 
alarm came to her lips, as she recognized Carlos 
Estoval! It was certainly he, although his usual 
dress had been replaced by a wild costume, 
which strangely resembled that of the mountain 
brigands. 

“* Stay, pretty Nina,’ he said, placing himself 
directly before her. ‘I must talk with you. 
How fares your lover, Pedro ?” 

«Tf he were here, he would soon teach you,’ 
the young girl replied, recovering her usual 
courage and firmness, although the manner of 
Carlos filled her with dread. ‘Come, senor, 
stand aside at once, and let me pass; I have 
nothing to say to you.’ 

“«By no means, Nina; you cannot escape so 
easily. Do you remember my words when I 
last left you ?” 

“Nina Corbon turned slightly pale, but re- 
turned no answer. 

“« Well, let me repeat them,’ Carlos con- 
tinued. ‘Isaid then that when I next came to 
you, you must be prepared to follow me. Are 
you ready?” 

“To go with you? Never! Carlos Estoval, 
my sentiments towards you cannot change—and 
more than this, if your dress does not belie you, 
you have lately increased in villany. Go: I 
wish to hold no parley with brigands.’ 

“* Brigands !’ replied Carlos, with a sinister 


smile. ‘ You.are beksh, Nina. Bat no matter; 


what if 1 congées that am oné of Tomaso Gas- 
pachi’s trusty jollowers? The knowledge will 
not give you greater strength to resist me, for 
go with me you must, and immediately. It is a 
part of my revenge upoa Pedro Estoval; the 
remainder will follow quickly.’ 

“‘ As he spoke, he raised her suddenly in his 
arms. A succession of frightened shrieks broke 
from her lips, which Carlos adroitly mufiled with 
his scarf, and then hastened to ascend the rocky 
side of the mountain. But his way was barred 
by the unexpected appearance of his cousin 
Pedro, who had been d ding the i 
when the well-known voice of Nina Corbon 
called him from the path to her rescue. 

“ Carlos dropped his burden and started back 
with an oath. At first, he seemed inclined to 
use violence to prevent the interference of his 
cousin, but the stern, determined mien of the 
latter, as he placed the rescued maiden behind 
him and turned to confront him, with a carbine 
in his hand, intimidated him. 

«Come on, villain!’ he said. ‘Give me the 
chance to rid the neighborhood of you—for I 
would not murder you. Stand where you are, 
and we will fire together. Dare you encounter 
me, Carlos—brigand ?’ 

“ But the latter was evidently not prepared 
for this reception. Surveying his cousin with a 
countenance inflamed with rage and hatred, he 
replied :~ 

“Not now, Pedro Estoval. You have won 
again; but mark me—this is your last victory 
overme. Nina Corbon shall yet be mine, and 
you will not long stand inmy way. You have 
conquered at this meeting—beware the uext!’ 

“ Shaking his clenched hands at his cousin, 
before the latter had time to reply, Carlos Esto- 
val sprang up the rocks and hastily disappeared. 

“Nina had by this time revived, and Pedro 
accompanied her back to the village, recounting 
on the way the circumstances of her rescue and 
the threats of his cousin. 

«He is a fearful man,’ she said, with a 
shudder. ‘1 hate him more than ever now, and 
of course my fear increases with my hate. The 
Holy Mother protect me!’ she added, devoutly. 
‘I cannot help thinking he will bring some ter- 
rible misfortune upon us yet.’ 

“‘Nay,’ replied Pedro, ‘do not fear him. 
‘There is certainly one way by which your 
safety can be secured.’ 

“Nina looked at her lover inquiringly. 

“<«It is this,’ he continued. ‘Give me the 
highest right—a husband’s right—to protect 
you, and we can laugh at this braggart and his 
threats. Will you do this, dear Nina ?” 

“ The maiden blushed and hesitated, but very 
little persuasion was necessary to make her aware 





of the pressing necessity of an immediate union. 

“In Spain, even when no such necessity ex- 
ists, affairs like these, when once agreed upon, 
are speedily consummated. Simon Corbon, the 
father of Nina, was made acquainted with the 
true state of the case; and upon hearing of the 
daring attempt of Carlos Estoval to abduct his 
daughter, made no objections to an immediate 
marriage. . So for once, at least, the proverb 
that ‘the course of true love never does run 


smooth,’ seemed about to be falsified. But it 
was not; no, not even in this instance, when 
everything seemed auspicious. At the last mo- 
ment, upon the very morning appointed for the 
marriage, it was discovered that Father Antonio, 
the good curate of the village, was gone upon an 
absence of several days. 

“This discovery filled the trio with dismay. 
What was to be done? Simon Corbon proposed 
to delay the matter until the curate’s return. 
Impossible ; the united voices of the lovers over- 
ruled this proposition—for what, they argued, 
might not happen in an interval of three days ? 
Besides this course, there was but one other, and 
this was strenuously urged by Pedro. It was to 
repair to the neighboring village, a distance of 
two leagues over the mountains, and there have 
the ceremony performed. 

“Nina timidly held back from this plan, while 
her father obstinately opposed it. He insisted 
that they could hardly escape the brigands on 
the way, and might possibly fall into the hands 
of Carlos Estoval. Pedro, however, insisted ; 
and having won Nina over to his views, the 
matter ended, as might be expected, by Simon’s 
yielding his consent, 

“Upon the following morning, therefore, the 
three set out upon their mission. Simon Corbon 
was mounted upon a mule, as was also Nina; but 
Pedro walked by the side of the latter, and 
guided her beast. The lover could not entirely 
repress his uneasiness, as they passed several lo- 
calities rendered notorious by late attacks of the 
brigands ; but as they continued on their way 
without accident or adventure, his spirits rose, 
and he laughed and sang with unusual gayety. 

‘At noon, the party entered the Pass of Ter- 
ror. As they proceeded carelessly on, unsus- 
picious of danger, a sharp whistle echoed among 
the rocks, and instantly the way was barred by 
half-a-dozen brigands, headed by Carlos Estoval. 
Pedro quickly turned Nina’s mule in the oppo- 
site direction ; but to his dismay, he found the 
path blocked by as many more brigands, led by 
a small, thick-set man, with swarthy complexion 
and a piercing black eye, whom he at once 
recognized, from the descriptions he had heard, 
as ‘Tomaso Gaspachi. Before the lover had time 
to think of resistance, his arms were seized from 
behind, and securely pinioned ; Simon Corbon 
was in the same instant knocked from his saddle 
and grasped by a huge fellow, beside whom the 
terrified vine-dresser appeared like a pigmy, 
while the reins of Nina’s mule were grasped by 
Carlos Estoval, who regarded the territied gurl 
with an expression of triumph. 

“All this happened in far less time than I have 
occupied in recounting it, so that when the trav- 
ellers had collected their bewildered senses, they 
found themselves securely in the hands of the 
bandits, and, worse than all, at the mercy of 
Carlos Estoval. The first thought of Pedro was 
to appeal to the captain of the brigands; but as 
the latter commenced to speak, he waited. 

“*Now,’ said Tomaso, advancing towards 

Yarlos, who still retained his place beside Nina, 
“you shall receive justice. Is this your wife?’ 

“ Carlos replied in the affirmative. 

“* Liar!’ burst indignantly from Pedro’s lips. 

“«Do you deny it, then ?? Tomaso demanded. 

“«That Nina Carbon is yonder villain’s wife. 
I do deny it; he has not the slightest claim upon 
her,’ Pedro boldly replied. ‘ Here is her father 
—ask him.’ 

“‘Lomaso turned quickly to Simon and com- 
manded him to speak the truth. The latter 
tremblingly asserted that his daughter was not 
the wife of Carlos Estoval. 

“An omi frown appeared upon the brow 
of the brigand, as he heard his words. 

“So, villain,’ he uttered, menacingly, ad- 
dressing Carlos, ‘you have deceived me. Mal- 
ediction! Did you not tell me that Pedro Esto- 
val had robbed you of your wife? Speak !’ 

“The face of Carlos turned deadly pale, as 
he observed the anger of his captain. He at- 
tempied an answer, but in his agitation he was 
only able to stammer an inaudible reply. 

“Jt is enough!’ Tomaso sternly interrupted. 
‘No more, lest you utter another falsehood to me.” 

“ With a gesture, the captain commanded the 
release of Pedro, and then signed to the latter to 
lead the mule whicti bore Nina Corbon further 
away. This being done, Carlos Estoval was 
left standing near the brink of the frightful prec- 
ipice. Without another word, Tomaso unslung 
the carbine at his back, and placing the muzzle 
almost against the forehead of Carlos, discharged 
it. The victim tossed his arms wildly, uttered 
one piercing cry, and toppled over the precipice ! 

“ Replacing his carbine, Tomaso turned to the 
horror-struck spectators of this summary pun- 
ishment. His stern look softened, as he gazed 
upon the face of Nina, and taking her hand, he 
said, respectfully : 

“ «Henceforth, lady, let there be at least one 
witness to testify to the justice of Tomaso Gas- 
pachi. You can best tell whether Carlos Esw- 
val merited his fate.’ 

“With these words, he drew off his followers 
and disappeared, having first de‘ailed two of 





them to accompany the travellers as a guard. 
Pedro and Nina proceeded on their way, and it 


was long befure they could dismiss the influence- 


of the singular and terrible occurrence from 
their minds. In due time, they arrived safely at 
their destination, and were speedily united. Upon 
their return, a vague curiosity induced Pedro to 
gaze over the edge of the precipice. He shud- 
dered as he saw the body of Carlos, hundreds of 
feet below, impaled, by some strange chance, 
upon a projecting splinter of rock. 

“ «He will become food for the valtures—God 
rest his soul!’ Pedro ferventiy ejaculated. 

“ By his direction, a cross was subsequently 
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erected upon the spot where this tragic scene oc- 
carred. ‘There it remains, to this day, and the 
tale which [have narrated will perhaps be recog- 
nized by more than one traveller as the same he 
heard from the lips of his guide in the Pyrenees.’ 

The ulimate fate of Tomaso Gaspachi and 
his band I have previously detailed in the words 
of Matteo. His death, like his life, was violent 
and sanguinary ; yet the respect with which his 
memory was long cherished by the simple peas- 
ants of the mountains, amply attests that his 


’ 


nature was not wholly perverted by evil. 
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Housetvite’s Department. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Bedding. 

Many persons think it conducive to health to sleep 
very hard. This is only the case with peculiar constitu- 
tions. Generally speaking, most people will sleep more 
comfortably, and feel more refreshed afterwards, on a 
moderately soft bed or mattress. Even in summer, and 
in warm climates, a mattress should not be so hard as to 
have no elasticity. If the mattress is sufficiently thick 
to prevent the feather bed beneath from rising or swell 
ing around you, the proper end is answered as far as 
health is in question; and certainly the comfort is much 
greater than ifall beneath you is so hard and compact 
that you cannot but feel as if sleeping almost on a floor 
of wood or stone; as is often the case, when a thick, solid, 
hair mattress has nothing under it but one equally solid 
of straw. 





Irish Stew. 

Cut up two pounds of the neck of the mutton into 
small cutlets, which put into a proper sized stewpan with 
some of the fat of the mutton, season with three spoons- 
ful of salt, half an ounce of pepper, the same of sugar, 
six middle-sized onions, a quart of water; set them to 
boil and simmer for half an hour, then add six middling- 
sized potatoes, cut them in halves or quarters, stir it to- 
gether, and let it stew gently for about one hour longer; 
df too fat remove it from the top, but if well done the po- 
tatoes would absorb all, and eat very delicate; any other 
part of the mutton may be served in the same way. 


Beefsteak Pudding. 

Prepare a good crust as for a fruit pudding. Take 
beefsteak cut in small pieces, a few slices of very nice salt 
pork, season with pepper, salt, summer savory and a 
small piece of onion if fancied; dust flour in your meat, 
put the crust in the cloth, the meat in the crust, tie 
tightly and boii three hours ora little more. When cut 
open pour in a little melted butter. A very little expe- 
rience will teachany one to make this pudding, and to 
those who are in the habit of broiling or frying steak, it 
will soon commend itself for the saving. 





Cleaning Knives and Forks. 

It is an excellent way to have, at dinner-time, on a 
side-table, a deep, tall, japanned or painted mug or can, 
filled with sufficient hot water to cover the biades of the 
knives and forks, but not enough to reach to their han- 
dies, which the hot water would split or loosen. As the 
plates are taken from the table, the servant who waits 
should at once stand the knives and forks upright (blade 
downwards) in this vessel of water, which will prevent the 
grease from drying on them, and make them very easy to 
wash when dinner is over. 


Bed-Room Carpets. 

The carpet on a chamber will last and look well much 
longer if there are extra pieces to lay round the bed, tak- 
ing them up and shaking them every day. In front of 
the washing-stand, and some distance beneath, it is well 
to have a breadth of oil-cloth nailed down upon the car- 
pet, which will thus be saved from much injury by the 
splashing of water in emptying pitchers and basins. 





Yellow Almond Sweetmeats. 

Blanch a pound of sweet almonds; wash them in cold 
water, and when quite dry, pound them with a sufficient 
quantity of yolks of eggs into a fine but rather stiff 
paste; add to them a pound of powdered sugar, and the 
rinds of two lemons grated; knead the paste well with 
your hands, first sprinkling the table with sugar. Form 
the paste into what figures you prefer. 


Lamb’s Feet. 

These are much more delicate than sheep's trotters, 
but they are cooked and dressed the same, only in less 
time. If there are any left cold, cut them in two, put 
them in a basin, pour over a glass of vinegar, half of do. 
of oil, one onion sliced, salt, pepper, fry them for twenty 
minutes, dip each piece in a batter, and fry a nice yellow 
color in fat; serve on a napkin. 


Potato Yeast. 

The directions for making potato yeast, given ina late 
number of this paper, may be greatly improved by sub- 
stituting for the pint of boiling water a pint of hop wa- 
ter, poured upon the potatoes while hot, and allowed to 
get cool before the cold water isadded A handful of 
hops in a quart of water boiled down to a pint gives the 
proper strength. 





Raspberry Tart with Cream. 

Put some raspberries in a patty pan lined with thin 
puff paste; strew in some finely sifted sugar; cover with 
puff-paste and bake it; when done, take off the top and 
pour in half a pint of cream, previously mixed with the 
yolks of t* or three eggs, aud sweetened with a little 
sugar; then return the tart to the oven for five or six 
minutes. 


Yeast Dumplings. 

Make a dough with a table-spoonful of yeast, a little 
salt, and warm milk, and flour; set it torise. When 
light, flour your hands, and make it in balls the size of a 
common apple; throw them into boiling water, and cover 
close, In halfan hour take them up with a skimmer; 
serve plain, with butter or with a sweet sauce. 


Cabinet Pudding. 

Boil one pint of milk, with a piece of lemon-peel. pour 
it on one ounce of sponge biscuit, let it soak halfan hour, 
then add three eggs, half an ounce of currants, anda very 
little sugar; steam it in a buttered mould, lined with 
raisins, one hour. 





Bread and Butter Pudding. 

Butter a tart-dish well and sprinkle some currants all 
round it, then lay in a few slices of bread and butter; 
boil one pint of milk, pour it on two eggs well whipped, 
and then on the bread and butter; bake it in a hot oven 
for half an hour. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rir- 
TEENTH volume ‘ince the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of iilus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s PictoriaL is & weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirabie me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(7 It is beautifally printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

(> It cortains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

{> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south 

(o> It presents many large aud elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octave pages of 
tales, poems, sketches aud varied miscellany. 

{> It cannot fnil to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

1G The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

[7 It is admitted on all hands te be the cheapest 

" aper in the world! 
bas hes ugratings educate the mind of old and young, 


| making them familiar with all voted localities. 


= [t forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 
(~ Thus forming * paper original in desigu, and a 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS 


One copy, one year 


| One copy. two years ; sts 


’ caveeees 9 
Five oo . OME FORT... .-s0- es coarse 
peties eoales, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the club) oWeveve sosbsedstocesee mo 
Any postmaster can receive s copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 
I> Sample copies sent when —, ae 
I 4 each Parumpas, by . M. BALLOU, 
_— No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE QUACK’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY G. 3. CAMPANA. 


[The ing lines, a lation of which T have at- 
tempted below, have been sticking in my memory for 
many years. If I ever knew their origin, I have en- 
tirely forgotten it.) 

To batezzo da maligno 

Ogni mal che non intendo; 
La moneta in tanto prendo, 
E dapoi tra me sogghigno, 
Che vi sia gente si pazza 
Che stipendij chi l’amazza! 





I dub malignant every ill 

That bids defiance to my skill, 

And when the patient’s cash is brought, 
I smile in secret at the thought 

That fools should still be found to pay 
For being turned again to clay! 





UNDER THE LINDENS. 
Under the lindens lately sat 
A couple, and no more, in chat; 
I won what they Agen oh at 
Under the lind: 


1 saw four eyes and four lips meet, 
I heard the low sweet! how sweet! 
Had then the Faeries given a treat 

nder the lindens 


I pondered long and could not tell 
Bout $orig pleased them both “<4 well: 
bees! was it your hydrome! 
Under the Hodeus?—W. 8. Lanpor. 





WOMAN. 
and whose 
Are the spell and the light of each seh we pursue: 
Whether sunned in the tropics, or chilled at the pole, 
If woman be there, there’s happiness too.—Moors. 


O woman! whose form 





Domestic Story Department. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


HARRY ROMAINE’S MISTAKE. 
BY EVA MORDAUNT. 


Harry Romaine was young, handsome and 
rich; he was esteemed a “first-rate fellow” 
among his bachelor friends, and as for the gen- 
tler sex, anxious mamas assumed their bland- 
est air when he approached, and their lovely 
daughters greeted him with their most bewitching 
smiles. Ah! Harry had no reason to complain 
of the world’s treating him ill—he was blessed 
with everything needful to make him the happi- 
est of dogs—and very well satisfied was he with 
himself one fine morning as he stepped aboard 
the cars bound for his country-seat. It was a 
new acquisition of his—this country-seat. An 
old uncle, whom Harry’s parents had } i 





was lighted up by lustrous orbs of the richest 
blue; while a pink flush, which had risen to her 
cheeks at the sight of a stranger, heightened 
and greatly enhanced her beauty. Accustomed 
as Harry was to the surpassing loveliness of 
ball-room belles, he thought he had never seen 
anything so beautiful as this barefooted maiden, 
as she stood with the unconscious grace of a 
startled fawn. 

“ Pardon me, fair maid,” he said, advancing 
and bowing low, “ pardon me for thus disturb- 
ing your gambols in your native element. | ’Tis 
seldom that the goddesses of the wave deigh to. 
show themselves to mortals.” 

A look of innocent wonder overspread her 
face as he spoke, and her blue orbs dilated as 
she looked at him. 

“T am no goddess, sir,” she said, “ ‘only a sim- 
ple cottage maid wading in the brook.” 

Her words recalled Harry to himself, and 
smiling at the thought of what his aristocratic 
mama and elegant sisters would say to see him 
thus entranced at the sight of a country girl, he 
again addressed her, but this time in language 
suited to her comprehension. She replied fear- 
lessly, for child of the woods as she was, she 
knew not fear, and charmed by her beauty and 
artless grace, Harry Romaine lingered long by 
the brook in the forest glade. 

But the deepening shadows at length warned 
him of the lateness of the hour, and accompany- 
ing the rustic maid to a cottage not far distant, 
he bade her good night with as much deference 
as he would have shown the most polished belle 
of his acquaintance, and then pursued his home- 
ward way. But thoughts of the beautiful crea- 
ture he had left accompanied him, and for the 
first time in his life, the vision of a beautiful 
maiden mingled with his dreams. It was not 
strange then that he wondered somewhat when 
he remembered it the following morning, and 
still more, when in the course of his rambles 
about the grounds, a fair young face, with eyes 
of richest blue would rise before him, and make 
itself the centre of his thoughts. He was not 
wont to be taken in that way, it was something 
new to him—rather ludicrous to be sure—that 
he was so struck by that pretty little rustic, and 
yet at the sunset hour he found himself pursuing 
the old path to the forest glade. 

As he expected, its presiding deity was there, 
seated on the moss-covered roots of a stalwart 
oak. A bright flush rose to her cheek as she ac- 
knowledged his greeting, and she made a slight 
movement as if to rise as he seated himself be- 
side her, but he detained her, and with the ad- 
dress of a polished man of the world, placing 
her entirely at her ease, he entered into conver- 
sation. Her naive, artless innocence charmed 
him, man of the world as he was, and accustomed 
to the wiles and arts of fashionable women, and 








by giving his name to their son, and for whom 
Harry entertained about as much regard as for 
the man in the moon, or any other antiquated 
individual, had bequeathed it to him when he 
departed this life some months before. 

So Harry was going down to examine his 
new property, and though he thought it would 
have been quite as convenient if the place had 
been a little nearer civilized beings, scill, it 
there were good fishing and hunting in the neigh- 
borhood, he doubted not he might kill some time 
there in company with two or three of the fellows 
whom he would send for. Though rather out of 
humor with the long journey, yet on the whole, 
Harry was pretty good natured as he stepped 
from the cars, and proceeded to the flourishing 
hotel which adorned the village of B—. Mak- 
ing himself known to the landlord, that indi- 
vidual, with much respect and great ceremony, 
informed him that his carriage was in waiting. 

“Jupiter! that’s not so bad,” ejuculated he, 
asa plain but elegant carriage, drawn by a 
splendid pair of iron-greys, met his view. The 
coachman, evidently an old family servant, 
bowed low as the landlord presented his master, 
and opened the door with as much empressement 
as if for a prince. ‘The ride over a sinooth, 
hard road, on the softest of cushions and the 
easiest of springs, relieved Harry’s cramped 
limbs, and by the time he reached the mansion, 
he was in a sufficiently comfortable stare of mind 
to note and appreciate the beauties of the place. 
The house was a quaint, irregular pile of build- 
ings, part of which had been added from time 
to time, evidently with more regard to con- 
venience, than beauty of architecture, surrounded 
on every side by far-stretching plains of ver- 
dure, thickly studded with noble trees of many 
years’ growth. The domains were skirted for 
near their whole extent by a thick wood, and 
far away in another direction, rose the blue tops 
of the distant mountains. 

Harry had written to the housekeeper of his 
coming, so that she was expecting him, and evi- 
dently great preparations had been made to re- 
ceive the new master. And Harry liked the 
looks ; here was a nice place for him to rusticate, 
and he resolved not to let his sisters Fan and 
Sue get wind of it, for they would be sure to 
be charmed with the romantic situation, and in- 
sist upon taking p ion i diately. After 
attending to the wants of the inner man, he 
sauntered out for a stroll over his extensive 
grounds, and wandered on till he reached the 
forest that skirted them. Following a well- 
trodden path, he entered the forest, and as he 
strolled on, he was charmed, as many a denizen 
of the close city has been before, with the fresh 
air, and bright, clear sky of the country. The 
breeze fragrant with the odor of the pine trees 
invigorated him, and as he wandered on, he 
revelled in a sense of buoyancy which he had 
seldom experienced. Suddenly he came upon 
an opening amid the trees. The setting sun 
tinged the bright hue of the grass with a soft 
radiance, and cast a glittering shade upon the 
waters of a little brook which murmured near. 

“ Truly, this isa very Eden, and there, as I 
live, is an Eve, or rather a naiad, just risen from 
the pearly wave,” he said, as he saw a maiden 
laving her white feet in the gurgling stream. 

She turned around at his words, and disclosed 
a countenance of fresh, young beauty. Glossy 
brown locks dishevelled by her employment, fell 
around a face of the most perfect oval, which 








the ph of fresh which seemed to 
encircle her, refreshed him, blase with fashionable 
dissipation. And as for her, child of the woods, 
she could sit for hours listening to tales of the 
gay world, of which hitherto she had scarcely 
dreamed, fascinated by his polished manners, so 
differans from those of the boors around her, 
from any one she had ever seen. 

And thus it happened that for many days the 
same sunset hour found them sitting side by side 
at the foot of the moss-grown oak, but now his 
arm encircled her waist, and her head rested on 
his bosom, while he taught her the blissful lesson 
of love. And she was an apt scholar—that 
young, tender thing—she had learned to love 
him, and her life, before his coming as calm as 
the unruffled bosom of a peaceful lake, was 
now rendered tumultuous and fevered by the 
strange passion that throbbed in her veins. 
‘Through the long day she waited wearily, per- 
forming hanically her d duties, 
till the round, red sun trembled on the horizon, 
and then, as his last bright beam sank behind 
the distant hills, she*sought the forest glade to 
drink yet deeper of the intoxicating draught 
which she had already quaffed nearly to the 
dregs. But the awaking came at last—her brief, 
bright dream was rudely interrupted. Harry 
was going to leave B—. Messages and letters 
innumerable had come to him to know what he 
could find to do with himself in that dull place 
—what could possess him to bury himself alive 
all summer, and at last came a summons from 
his proud mother to meet her immediately at 
a fashionable watering place. He was well situ- 
ated, he was not suffering with ennui—not at 
all—but like many another brave man, Harry 
was not insensible to the ridicule of his acquain- 
tance, or, still more, to the sneers of his haughty 
sisters. He must go—he must obey his mother’s 
summons; but as he pursued the old path that 
night, he thought remorsefully of the young being 
who confided so trustingly in him. He hated to 
leave her — but what could a fellow do?— he 
might marry her, as he had half a mind to do, 
but then he thought of the appearance she would 
make beside his haughty sisters, so queenly and 
so proud, and his heart failed him. She was a 
sweet little wood flower—a tender violet, breath- 
ing fragrance in its native air—but if trans- 
planted to the hot house of the gay world, and 
placed beside the showy exotics of its belles, 
would she thrive as well? No; his mind was 
made up when he joined her, though he wavered 
somewhat as he took her in his arms, thinking it 
was the last time that he should hold her thus, 
and looked down into the clear depths of her 
blue eyes. 

“ Meta,” he said, at last ; 
to bid you farewell. 
morrow.” 

Ah! in her wild dream of love she had not 
thought of separation. Delirious with the joy 
of the present, she had not glanced to the future, 
and as the terrible truth forced itself upon her 
that she was to be alone again—alone with noth- 
ing to look forward to—she sank upon his breast 
in a perfect abandon of grief. It distressed him— 
this poor child weeping so bitterly for his loss— 
and with gentle, tender words he sought to 
soothe her. 

“ Look up, darling,” he said, “look up! Do 
not grieve so. I will come again ina few weeks. 
I must go now, but I will come to you again very 
soon.” 

It comforted her—his promise to return soon— 





“Meta, I am come 
I must leave you to- 





for trusting in him as she did, she thought not of 
his breaking it, and she smothered her sobs that 
they might not distress him—unselfish, even in 
her grief. A long time the lovers sat there, 
Harry cursing the fate that loaded him with 
chains stronger than those of iron, and wishing 
himself for the nonce a rustic youth, with no 
conventional fetters to bind him; and Meta, 
poor Meta, longing vainly to leave her country 
home and enter the gay world which seemed so 
beautiful to her. At last the heavy night dew 
roused Harry, and plucking a tiny violet from 
its mossy bed by the rivulet’s bank, he placed it 
in her hand, saying : 

“ Keep that in remembrance of me, darling.” 

Then, after one wild, passionate embrace he 
left her. His reappearance in the fashionable 
world created some excitement, but answering 
all inquiries by saying that he had been rusticat- 
ing a little, he plunged anew’ into the vortex of 
dissipation, which after his long absence had 
somewhat the zest of novelty. And alas for 
Meta, left behind in the lonesome village! At 
first, Harry had intended to return to her, but as 
the weeks sped on, the memory of her grew 
fainter and fainter, until at last all thoughts of 
the beautiful being who was once so dear to him 
had entirely vanished from his mind. And 
while Meta watched for him with an eagerness 
which quickened every pulse, and sharpened 
every nerve, refusing the terrible thought that he 
had forgotten her, which sometimes would 
arise down in her heart, he was bowing low 
before another and more pretentious shrine. 
New York was ringing with the praises of a 
Southern belle, who was beautiful, accomplished, 
and better than all, rich. Harry had joined the 
train of her admirers, and incited to exertion by 
the number of competitors, he at last won the 
prize, and gave his mother and sisters the pleas- 
ure of superintending one of the most brilliant 
weddings of the season. A fashionable couple 
they made—Harry loved his wife as he did his 
horses—she added to the eclat of his establish- 
ment, and she esteemed him as she did her bou- 
quet holder, or her opera-glass—he was necessary 
to her convenience. 





The opera house was crowded with the beauty 
and fashion of the city. A new star was to 
make her appearance, and the vast sea of waving 
plumes and sparkling gems surged and swelled 
with expectation. But suddenly every voice 
was hushed, and every eye turned toward the 
stage, as a tall, graceful form glided silently on, 
and commenced her role. Wave upon wave of 
liquid melody floated out upon the air, and en- 
chained the audience as by a strange spell. When 
it ceased for a moment none stirred, and then a 
perfect ovation of applause greeted the fair 
debutante. Again and again the silver tones 
were heard, and each time greeted with the 
thunders of applause. She was successful—it 
was a proud moment for the fair singer, as she 
heard the deafening cries which called her be- 
fore the curtain to receive = meed of her 
success. 

Harry Romaine was opp, of course— 
everybody was the ‘as he'gazed upon the 
great songstress, he was startled by the memo- 
ries her pale face called up. It seemed familiar 
to him—he must have seen it before—and yet 
he could not remember where. Aguin and again 
he was at the opera, again and again he gazed 
upon the strangely familiar face, till one night 
as she was electrifying the whole audience with 
her passionate rendering of Norma, he recog- 
nized that terrible look of agony, and as by an 
electric flash the memury of where he had seen 
her came to him. Yes, he remembered it all 
now—the verdant glen in the wildwood shade, 
and the fair maiden laving her feet in the pearly 
brook. The slight form had rounded into the 
fuller beauty of womanhood, and the ch 


“ That I might tell you this once for all,” she 
said. “ Take it—I want it not,” and disengaging 
it from her hair, she handed it to him. 

He dashed it passionately to the ground. 

“Tell me that you love me, Meta,” he ex- 
claimed ; “tell me you love me still.” 

“T love nothing,” she said, a gleam of triamph 
flashing from her blue eyes—‘ nothing except 
my art. If you think one lingering ray of love 
for you prompted me to grant you this meeting, 
Mr. Romaine, you are deceived. 1 have recov- 
ered from that little folly long ago. It was as I 
said, because I wished no lovers dancing attend- 
ance upon me, and I thought I would tell you 
so myself.” 

Ah! the shaft had hit. She could see that by 
the deadly pallor of his face and the relaxing 
limbs. She was richly repaid for all he had 
made her suffer, her revenge was ample, and 
pressing her hands to her bosom, upon which, 
close to her heart, lay in a golden case the little, 
withered violet he had given her long ago, she 
left him—left him forever. 

Alas for those two young hearts, severed by 
one fatal mistake. Bitterly now did Harry Ro- 
maine lament the accursed pride which had 
made him desert the poor cottage girl, and hope 
vainly to find his happiness in the hollow glare of 
fashionable life. From the fatal night when the 
consciousness of his mistake forced itself upon 
him, he sought the wine cup and the gaming 
table, and when at last his high station or 
his immense wealth could no longer conceal 
from the world his degradation, who guessed 
the terrible sorrow which had driven him to the 
brink of the precipice from which he had fallen ? 
None — none save one — and though his set 
whispered it about among themselves, and won- 
dered how his haughty relatives could bear it, 
yet they never thought that the brilliant singer, 
whose very name was @ household word, could 
reveal aught of Harry Romaine’s heart history. 
Thus the tide sweeps on, unmindful of the little 
eddies which circle around every rock. 





SCENE IN CUURT. 


Hon. David Paul Brown, of the Philadelphia 
bar, relates the following good story in a late 
work of his : 

A quack had instituted a suit for medical 
services against one of his neighbors, and the 
suit being brought for the use of another, be- 
came himseif tne witness. A Mr. Williams, 
who was employed to defend the suit and to ex- 
pose the quackery, and i , and worth- 
lessness of the services rendered, subjected the 
doctor to the following cross-examination : 

“ Did you treat the patient according to the 
most approved rules ot surgery ‘’’ asked the 
counsel. 

“ By all means—certainly I did,” replied the 
witness. 

“Did you decapitate him ?” inquired the 


counsel. 

“ Undoubtedly I did—that was a matter of 
course,” answered the witness. 

“Did you perform the Cesarean operation 
upon him ?” asked the counsel. 

“ Why, of course,” answered the witness, “ his 
condition required it, and it was attended with 
great success. 

“Did you now,” still farther queried the 
counsel, * subject his person to autopsy "" 

oi Certainly,” replied the witness ; “‘that was 
the last remedy 1 adopted.” 

*- Well, then, doctor,” said the counsel, “as 
you first cut off the defendant’s head, then dis. 
sected him, and he still survives it, 1 have no 
more to ask, and if your claim will survive it, 
quackery deserves to be immortal.” 


Floral Department. 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.]} 


Fair is the rocky fount, the blossomed hedge, 
Groves stained with golden oi 
Fair is the star of eve, that en the 
Of purpte clouds shines bright. 
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locks were darker than when he saw them last. 
But the eyes, the deep blue eyes, were the same, 
and as he thought of them he remembered the 
days of long ago, when he sat by her side and 
gazed into their clear depths, reading her whole 
soul there. His conscience reproached him now 
for having neglected her so long, and he won- 
dered if she still remembered those old times, 
and would recognize him new. He would try 
her at any rate, he thought, and the next night 
of her appearance found him at the opera, with 
a tiny violet of precious stones in his hand. 

She had finished her last song, and was re- 
tiring, when among the deluge of bouquets that 
were showered upon her, a garland of snow- 
white roses, with the glittering toy attached, fell 
directly at her feet. The curtain fell and con- 
cealed her from view, but in a moment she ap- 
peared again in answer to the loud call which 
resounded from every part of the house. Harry 
Romaine bent forward, and gazed at her eagerly 
as she advanced—yes, there gleaming amid the 
tresses of her beautiful hair, was the jewelled 
flower. So, she had not forgotren him ; she re- 
membered him yet, and with a thrill of some- 
thing like the old passion at his heart, hardly 
knowing his own purpose for doing so, he sought 
her behind the scenes. 

She satalone in her dressing-room in an atti- 
tude of thought, her hands clasped upon her 
bosom, and her eyes looking away into the land 
of dreams. She looked up at him as he entered, 
and rising slowly greeted him with a languid 
air. 

“ Meta,” he said, passionately, “ why this cold 
welcome?” 

“Why should you expect otherwise?” said 
she, looking at him coldly. 

“Why,” exclaimed he, “you wear my flower— 
surely you mean that to signify that you have 
not forgotten me—that you will hear me?” 

“T have forgotten everything, Mr. Romaine,” 
replied she, “ excepting that you are a married 
man, and that I ama virtuous woman. Under 
these circumstances, you must see plainly as I 
do, that itis useless for us to meet.” 

He had not thought of that—he had been im- 
pelled by a blind instinct to seek her. Of what 
avail if she would hear him! he was tied to an- 
other, and even if he were not, could he marry 
an actress—a public singer? Alas, no! 

“ But why then, did you wear my flower?” 
he asked, at last. 





° tal Gardening. 

In the t of gard g, in this 
country, there is room for many ienprovemente. The 
immense number of indigenous trees, shrubs and plants, 
which are scattered through our woods and forests, afford 
facilities for beautifying the pleasure garden, which is 
often overlooked. The passion for exotics which often 
disappoint the ardent cultivator, has caused the almost 
total neglect of the humble native plants and eplendid 
shrubs. The Shad tree and flowering Cornel are worthy 
a place in any hedge. Look into our own woods and 
hedge-rows, and there will be found many plants beauti- 
ful as they grow, but ‘ible of vast imp by 
careful cultivation. 


Cuttings. 

Cuttings may be struck in the open ground, and ia 
any common soil, without covering; but these cuttings 
are only of those plauts which strike readily. When 
struck in pots, it is customary to fill the pots half or en- 
tirely full of silver sand, to prevent the stalk of the cut- 
ting from having too much moirture round it. Those 
cuttings which are most liable to be injured by moisture, 
such as heaths, etc., are struck in pote filled entirely with 
saod; but as there is no nourishment in sand, most cut- 
tings do best with the lower end in earth, and with sand 
about an inch or two inches deep at the top of the pot to 
keep the stem dry and prevent it from rotting. 











Faded Flowers. 

The withered roses and other flowers should be cut off 
as soon as they fade, as nothing disfigures a flower-garden 
more than dead leaves and flowers, and they are often 
injurious to the plants, as insects are very apt to collect 
on the decayed blossoms—especially of roses. Some of 
the herbaceous plants that have done flowering may be 
cut down, and Pelargoniums, German and Russian 
Stocks, ete., should now take the place of the common 
bulbs. The annual plants sown in May should now be 
thinned out, and cuttings of greenhouse plants put in 
the open border under hand glasses. 





Cosmes. 

Mexican plants, generally grown as annuals. but which 
have tuberous roots like the dahlia, and may be treated 
like that plant. The flowers are very showy, and of a 
reddish purple; and the seeds, when the plants are grown 
as annuals, should be sown in March or April in the open 
ground, or in autumn if the young plants are protected 
well during the winter. The plants will grow four or five 
feet high in any common garden soil. 

Hieracum. 

The common Hawkweed. British plants, with large 
yellow flowers, which will grow freely in any light rich 
soil. They are propagated by seed or division of the 
roots. The name is said to be derived from the juice of 
these plants being formerly given to hawks to clear and 
improve their sight. 


Orange Thorn. 

Spinous shrubs, b to Pittosp , Batives of 
Port Jackson and other parts of Australia, which from 
bearing smail orange-colored fruit, sre called Orange 
Thorn by the colonists. 














Sester’s Picnic. 


As Descon A———, om an extremely cold morning In old 





times, was riding by the house of his bor B——., 
the latter was chopping weod. The salutations 
were exc ae the severity of the weather briefly dis- 
cussed, and the made dem tions of pass- 
ing on, when his neighbor detained him with : 
“Don’t be in a hurry, oo Wouldn't you like a 
glass of good old Ji morning’ 
“ Ko, you, = 'y sata the old gentleman, at the 


same time beginnin « & dismount with ‘ai the delibera- 
becoming a 8 deacon, ' don't care if I do 
i ow don’t trouble youre te to get off deacon,” said 


for informatio: 
i a drop in the 
Annes 
Cardinal Mazarin was dictating a eee Mente 
Bony latter, overcome with pectane Ie work, fell asleep, os 
og none Sy ee up and 
Seo the room. When he the conclusion, he 


He then perceived that the first lines of the letter only 
— Soe ee ere bn © tee on the 
ve blow. 


; the The car- 
anal without showing Genet cusetien, oud t 
ow, sir, we are both awake, let us proceed with our 


n old bishop of Durham, learned cutie, low 
tone the heasen when, the only member of 
episcopal bench present, he was called upon to perform 
the easy office of chaplain. dignitary left the cham- 
ber in 8 “bef,” and an la-going peer could not help in- 
quiring what annoyed him. 

“No young bishops in the house! No young bishops 
” growled the ecclesiastical prince, ing: 
s Hang ‘em! ar I am going to do their 
dirty work for’em! Not I, sir, not I.’ 
And so the e: exemplary gentleman sumac. 


Neen 


Old Squire J——, of Addison county, Vt., was famous 
for better article of 





bringing to vo nen em by cheese than auy 
his ghbors, which d a mer- 
chant to inqui —~y how it b 
“IT think I can tell you the secret of it,” said the 
uire. “You ma; ve noticed that, when the milk 


stands for while in the pane erty a ee of Fg 
pryeedicg =< pence leith: « 

Heat that they skin th al batmy. wife 
alat a0 portickior, poe tent io a ra ly, 
I think the cheese is all the 





In Sweden it is the custom to take off the hat when 
acknowledging a salute. King Oscar once said to a gen- 
tleman who was commiserating him for being obliged to 
keep his hat off the whole length of the Drottninggatan 
in een snow storm ‘ 

= are quite right, : was exceedingly disagreeable, 
and I could uot help wishing that i Toone of being King 
of Sweden, I was the King of Thibet, w' , according 
to Hac, the polite salutation is simply to stick out your 
tongue.” . 

The bishop of Oxford, hing at St. Margaret's 
Church, recently, in aid of the Westminster Hospital, 
thus questions the motives of some people's charity : 

“ For instance, contrast the amount you give when 
the plate is held at the door, and you can slip in your 
contributions quietly and unseen in passing out, with 
the sum you ‘age give in the same church and for the 
ben’ homes it, were the plate handed into euch pew, 

your respectability put upon its mettle.” 


ems 


“ Boy, seem to be quite smart—altogether too 
smart tor ‘Chis eomedl can you tell me how many six 
black beans are!” 

* Yes, sir, half a dozen.” 

ag how many are half a dozen white beans?” 

“Tremendous smart boy! Now tell me how many 
white beans there are in six black ones?’’ 

“ Half a dosen, if you skin em!” 





An og eles cep yt agen on discovering that 
one of her boarders h zatlanee, addressiug her 
servant 

** Bless me, the genteel neem mtleman has gone 
away without pa: ving his month’s and lett his 
trunk with astbleg in it but bricks. I wonder how he 
erne boy til puggested that he bro: 

servant girl \s had ught them 
up stairs in his ha - 


Sab hebeh heh beanie 


We noticed some time ago, a a ny er ina 
car on the lroad, in the following words 


wag and cut out the words 
Te seute,""aod the voice mow rede chi 

gentleman will be known in these cars by teplng 
ear and his tobacco in his pockets.” 


eee 


His little Failings.—‘‘ My James is . very a ee, 
said an old lady, ** but he ‘hes little none ba 
us are perfect. He threw the cat Rw, hy t bis 
grandfather's wig into the cistern, pos his daddy's 
der-horn into the stove, tied the coffee pot to Jowler's 
tail, let sap eg iu the barn, and took my cap bobbin 
for fishing lines; but these are only childish foliies—he’s 
an excellent boy, after ail.” 








Affectionate wife—Do you know Mr. Brown, dear? 
Husband— Yes. 

ih aia don’t you think him a very deserving 
Husband— Yes, v-e-r-y deserving. 


pon a time, on a Sunday afternoon, a lad was so 
lazy in his motions that he did not get to the church 
prt en area 2 pl out, and he raid 
the first man he 
What, is it all done?” 
“No,” said the man, * it’s all said, but a7 ne 
it will be a long time before it will be all done. 


een ees 


An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotchman 
reasons before he fights, an Englishman is not particular 
as to the order of , but will do either to ac- 


are some men who are patenen favorites, and 
who, tae be cats, light forever upon their legs; didappers, 
whom if you had stripped naked and thrown over West- 
minster bridge, you might meet on the very next day, 
with bag-wigs on their heads, swords by their sides, laced 
coats upon their backs, and tnoney ii their pockets, 


SON een een wees 


A lady, the other day, asked a young gentleman : 

‘* Sir, is your wife as pretty as you are?” 

Not caring to be complimen at the expense of his 
wife, he, by way of gentie reproof, blushingly replied : 

* L caunot say about that, miss; but she has pretty 
manners!” 





A friend met one of the hangers on of the courts in the 
street, a day or twoago, aod inquired “ How is business? ’ 

The reply was, * Very duil—nothing ng. fl only 
had something else to do, I'd quit this jury busiuess.” 

He was « professional juror. 





THE “FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popu 
has become # “ household word” from Maine to ( aif 
od ginddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American howe, 


beeause 

(O™ It is just such a vd as any father, brother or 
friend vue introduce to the family circ: 

(C7 It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
, endin @ neat and beautiful st 

Co tis of the mammoth size, yet eins no adver- 
08. 4 in its eight super- -royal pages. 

it is devoted to news, tales, poms, stories of the 

discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballon, who hes 
seventeen years of editorial experience in 

(O™ It contains in its large, well ae pe fieoly in- 


teresting ne. 
|? ge te numbers among i iS tase contributors the 
best male and female writers in the coun 
Its tales, while they absorb the cultivates 
taste for all that is and beautiful in humanity 
teige! that the good influence of such 
the le is almost tants ulabie. , 
ts suggestive pages provoke in the a ‘B- 
quiring spirit. and add to their store of 
Ita omens a free o—_ — po all jarring 
= object to make home 
i is fr then enc ht ba fo yor Den 
oder a yet throughout the coun 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE CONFESSION. THE PODEKSTA 


Tux setting sun was casting its le 


gilding mountain peak and tree to; 
ening the rich purple shadows in hil 
Here and there & mountain torrent .. 
last gleams, rolled in waves of molten - 
the rocks and woods. Beneath | 
bay, now reflecting the crimson, pur, 
en sunset clouds tloating overhead, 
and there a broad sail flashed on 
sea. In the shadow of a massi- 
mouk Lorenzo stood contemplatiny, 
rapt attention. Intently he gas 
panoramic picture until iw brillian: 
into the deepening twilight, and 0 
footsteps toward the monastery, int 
produce, for he had whe talent of «: 
picture impressed upon his soul, « 
rout scroil of am illuminated mis. 

At this moment, when the calm 
natare had soothed and strengthen: 
when his thoughts were raised ab 
sions and trials of humanity, and di: 
ward, when the scenery that su: 
seemed more paradisaical than t: 
was recalied to the anxivtios and cv 
hearing a stifled groan. He swpp~ 
listened intenuy. ‘The moaning . 
A teliow-being suffering in agony 
body must be near at hand, and re 
ual or medical aid. Inclining his ! 
und catching the faintest whisper 
city of a huntsman, Lorenzo move 
the direction of the sound. Now 
moaning close beside lim, yet saw 
grass was untrampled; and the so... 
proceed from a gigantic evergree: 
stood a few paces w one side. | 
moving round the tree in search «~ 
his solicitude, when he suddenly 
His eyes were riveted on the form 
clining agaiust the tree, covered w. 
his features so distorted with pain 
an intimate triend, it would have b 
to recognize him, 

“ Father of mercies!’ exclain, 
“Am 1 then destined, wherever 
with evidence of mortal hate an 
curse of this dear but unhappy isi 

‘Lhe sound of his voice recalied » 

of the wounded man, for 
, ashe feebly crossed himse! 





murmured : 
“You are jast in time, reveren: 
are bered, and I fea 





ont confessing my sinus; and ale 
weary load upon my soul,” 

Lorenzo kneeled beside the ¢ 

Tuised his head, while he spoke in 

“ Contess, my sun, while yet th 
ed you.” 

‘She dying man closed his « 

minutes—then slowly opened the 

“Sinner as | am—teastal as 
dying unehrived is, yet 1 dare no: 
feas—until you promise me secre 

“ My son,” said the priest, in 
reproot, you are ill instructed 
our holy charch, if you know no 
al--sul) ngtlio confess.ome—uander 
fession i locked forever in th 
imiuisver of God who hears it, ‘J 
are powerless beside the laws of 
not even the highest earthly tr 
inand of the priest a betrayal of 
confession. Kven if so comman 
of the brotherhood would suffer 
death by cord or sxe, sooner 
secret so confided w him, so lon 
jare him who made it.” 

“It may be so—bat I mast hay 
sacrod promise that what I confi 
be kept secret. It may be, indee 
caution is umnecessary—for I fee 
away; but again, this hardy fre 
of life—and my wound may noi 
that case, my life would depend 
tion of my secret. 
not reveal it,”’ 
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the beautiful island, shedding a soft, « 
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